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CHARLES W. ELIOT: 1834-1926" 


PRESIDENT ELIoT was an ardent and a 
consistent advocate of freedom as con- 
trasted with hampering and unnecessary 
restrictions, first of all in education, but 
also in all the other relations of life. In 
what follows we shall have occasion to note 
this repeatedly. He demanded freedom 
for the pupil in order that the pupil’s de- 
velopment might proceed, under guidance, 
in accordance with the pupil’s awakened 
native tastes and capacities; and he de- 
manded freedom for the teacher to so plan 
the pupil’s opportunities for spiritual and 
physical growth that the pupil should feel 
the joy of achievement from the beginning 
to the end of his educational career. 

It is impossible, of course, to present an 
adequate brief account of President Eliot’s 
personality and remarkable achievements; 
but this paper is intended, so far as it 
goes, to be a tribute to President Eliot—a 
recognition of his half century of lead- 
ership, both in education and in public 
opinion on other matters of general in- 
terest—the latter especially after his re- 
tirement from the presidency of Harvard 
University, in 1909. 

It would be interesting to present many 
significant details of President Eliot’s edu- 
cation and eareer prior to his election to 
the presidency of Harvard College in 1869, 
when he was but thirty-five years old. But 
I restrict myself to the indispensable 
minimum. His ancestry and environment 


1 Prepared at the request of the editor of ScHOOL 
AND Sociery, as a memorial to President Eliot. 
With minor changes, delivered, also as a memorial 
to President Eliot, at the annual meeting of the 
Progressive Education Association, on April 28, 
1927, the association having asked the writer for 
such an address. 





were of the best; he prepared for college 
at the Boston Latin School, which at 
that time limited its curriculum almost 
entirely to Latin, Greek and mathematics 
(it recognized neither science nor modern 
languages) ; and he graduated from Har- 
vard College, at the age of nineteen, in 
1853. 

In his student days Harvard was @ 
provincial college conservatively adminis- 
tered. Nearly all the studies required for 
a degree were prescribed; consequently 
most of the work done was elementary. 
The class work consisted of recitations 
from prescribed text-books. Undergradu- 
ates were not admitted to the laboratories, 
nor were they required to use the library; 
indeed, almost prohibitive restrictions were 
imposed on the use of the library by under- 
graduates. A special privilege was ac- 
corded to young Eliot in that he was 
admitted to the private (chemistry) labora- 
tory of Professor Josiah P. Cook; and he 
availed himself of the option to study 
mathematics instead of Greek during his 
last two college years. He himself says, 
‘The subjects in which I got beyond the 
elements while in college were chemistry 
and mathematies ; but I also took pains with 
all the exercises in English composition 
that were required of my class.’’ (Inci- 
dentally, all who have ever heard President 
Eliot speak or who have read what he has 
written will testify to the remarkable re- 
sult of this habit of taking pains with 
English composition. He was a master of 
concise and lucid English expression, 
whether oral or written.) When he grad- 
uated, he had no idea what calling he 
should choose. He spent the vacation in 
travel. Returning to Boston, he supple- 
mented his college education by studying 
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French and German and by studying book- 
keeping in a ‘“‘ business college.’’ 

In the late winter of 1853-4 he was 
appointed a tutor in mathematics in Har- 
vard College and began almost immediately 
to introduce improvements in the instruc- 
tion in his subject. He strove to make the 
teaching of mathematics as concrete as 
possible. One example of his endeavor was 
a voluntary class in surveying made up of 
students studying trigonometry. This 
class made a survey of the then college 
yard, and a map ‘‘with every building, 
path, and tree delineated thereon—a map 
which is preserved in the College library.’’ 

In 1858 Mr. Eliot was promoted to be 
assistant professor of chemistry and mathe- 
maties for five years; and within two years 
he was directed by the corporation to take 
charge of the chemistry laboratory of the 
Lawrence Scientific School. This labora- 
tory had been created by Professor Hos- 
ford, who had held the Rumford professor- 
ship (of the application of science to the 
useful arts) since 1847. When Professor 
Hosford resigned in 1863, Professor Eliot, 
having completed his term of five years as 
assistant professor, naturally aspired to this 
professorship. But the corporation ap- 
pointed, says Mr. Eliot, ‘‘the distinguished 
chemist, Dr. Wolcott Gibbs. Under these 
circumstances, I lost in the summer of 1863 
all connection with Harvard University, 
since the corporation were unable to pro- 
vide me with any position I was willing to 
accept.’’ 

In the late spring of that same year he 
felt obliged to decline a commission as 
colonel ‘‘or more probably Lieutenant 
Colonel’’ which had been offered to him by 
Governor Andrew (Massachusetts) through 
James Russell Lowell. His parents had 


lost or rather had given up their entire for- 
tune through the self-sacrificing act of his 
father who, though not legally responsible, 
had given his means to the business firm in 
which he was a silent partner when that 
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firm failed. By 1863 his father was dead, 
and young Eliot, the only son of his wid. 
owed mother, was also the only available 
man in the family of his wife’s mother, who 
was also a widow. Mr. Eliot’s decision not 
to enter the army caused him much dis- 
tress: ‘‘For,’’ he says, ‘‘I felt strongly the 
call of the country—a call which many of 
my friends had eagerly obeyed. It was a 
comfort to me that Mr. Lowell approved my 
decision.’’ 

He had now definitely decided to devote 
himself to the profession of education. 
Accordingly, with his wife and his two 
children, he spent the next two years in 
England, France and Germany, where he 
studied educational institutions the greater 
part of the time, and pursued his studies in 
chemistry and technology. He also ‘‘trav- 
eled moderately during the summers.’’ 
While in Rome, in 1865, he was offered the 
superintendency of the Merrimac Mills in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, at a salary of five 
thousand dollars and the ‘‘oceupancy’’ of 
an excellent house. The duties of the 
offered position were congenial to Mr. Eliot, 
and the salary and house rent constituted a 
higher emolument than the salary of any 
college professor at that time. But to 
accept this flattering offer would be to 
abandon the profession for which he had 
been preparing himself ‘‘for eleven 
years.’’ So he declined the offer. A few 
weeks later he was offered a professorship 
of chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (which first opened its doors 
in September, 1865) at a salary of two 
thousand dollars; and that offer he gladly 
accepted. During the next four years his 
whole time was devoted to professional 
work at the institute. Together with his 
friend and colleague, Professor Frank H. 
Storer, he published two text-books in 
which ‘‘a method of experimenting by the 
student himself replaced the former method 
of memorizing rules and descriptions of 
principles and processes. This was dis- 
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tinctly pioneer work in the teaching of 
chemistry.’’ Those Eliot and Storer chem- 
istries are well known to the science teach- 
ers of the decades that immediately fol- 
lowed their publication. 

In March, 1869, while Professor Eliot 
was attending a meeting of the Harvard 
Board of Overseers (he had been elected a 
member of that board by the alumni at the 
preceding commencement), a member of 
the corporation called him aside and told 
him that the corporation desired to elect 
him president of Harvard College. Soon 
after, that desire was consummated, and his 
election was sent to the Board of Overseers 
for their consent. ‘‘Thereupon a vigorous 
discussion arose in that Board. A few 
months before I had published in the 
Atlantic Monthly two articles entitled ‘The 
New Education’; so that my opinions about 
education, which were at that time rather 
novel in eastern Massachusetts, were acces- 
sible in print to all the members of the 
Board.’’ But the corporation persisted in 
their choice and the overseers finally capitu- 
lated, Professor Eliot’s election being 
approved by a vote of sixteen to eight. 

Professor Eliot had not taken much in- 
terest in the discussion of himself while his 
election was pending. His (first) wife died 
after an illness that lasted three years, just 
four days after the meeting of the Board 
of Overseers to which reference has been 
made, and he sought relief from the sorrow 
at home by inereased devotion to his labors 
at the institute. But as soon as his election 
was completed, he began at once to study 
the funetions of the president and the 
needs of the university. He did not attend 
the commencement of that year, owing to 
the recent death of Mrs. Eliot. ‘‘The name 
of the new President was not mentioned on 
Commencement Day until the very close of 
the Alumni Dinner, when Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate of New York said a few friendly 
words about him which were well received 
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by the alumni, and were very grateful to 
the untried and absent President.’” 

It is not possible in this short paper to 
review the Atlantic Monthly articles on 
‘‘The New Education,’’ referred to above, 
which were doubtless the chief cause of the 
opposition to the election of Professor 
Eliot to the presidency of Harvard College. 
It must be noted, however, that those 
articles suggested the necessity of impor- 
tant changes in the established system of 
secondary and higher education—a deepen- 
ing and extension of educational opportu- 
nity in both fields, and professional train- 
ing of real university grade. It is not 
difficult to understand that the conven- 
tional-minded academic world, always 
prone to be satisfied with things as they 
are, would be apprehensive concerning the 
elevation to the presidency of Harvard 
College of a young man of pronounced 
views concerning the inadequacy and partly 
obsolete character of the established system 
of secondary and higher education. His 
election portended changes, reorganization, 
readjustment and expansion; possibly the 
loss of some things of high traditional 
value. And the non-academic world bred 
in the traditions of the existing order, to 
a greater or less extent, followed the lead 
of the professors. When it transpired that 
the opposition to Professor Eliot did not 
prevent his election, the apprehensions of 
those who had opposed his election were 
naturally augmented. His inaugural ad- 
dress was awaited with eagerness, because 
it was to be expected that it would state 
just what educational and administrative 
measures this (in the minds of many per- 
sons) revolutionary young president advo- 
eated, and that he would devote himself 
with characteristic energy to put them into 
operation. 

2 Quotations in the foregoing paragraphs are 
from President Eliot’s brief autobiography written 
for the Harvard Class of 1853. 
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That inaugural address was delivered on 
October 19, 1869. As was anticipated, it 
set forth the president’s views vigorously 
and unequivocally. But the opening words 
of that address must have been and indeed 
were a satisfaction to his supporters; and, 
at the same time, they tended to calm those 
opponents who looked for a ruthless break 
with tradition. Those opening words—the 
keynote of the whole address—were: ‘‘The 
endless controversies whether languages, 
philosophy, mathematics, or science sup- 
plies the best mental training, whether 
general education should be chiefly literary 
or chiefly scientific, have no practical lesson 
for us today. This University recognizes 
no real antagonism between literature and 
science, and consents to no such narrow 
alternatives as mathematics or classics, 
science or metaphysics. We would have 
them all and at their best.’’ 

This inaugural address has justly been 
called an amazing document. It was 
not merely a formal address by a new 
president of the university. It was a well- 
considered exposition of educational and 
administrative principles and an equally 
careful and deliberate declaration of the 
president’s intention to promote actively 
the application of those principles to the 
development of the university. Even a 
cursory examination of his annual reports 
shows how conscientiously he adhered to 
those principles and policies throughout 
the forty years of his administration. That 
would have been calamitous if those prin- 
ciples had been unsound; but they were 
sound; and their soundness became in- 
creasingly apparent as time passed. Be- 
cause those principles were, and are, sound, 
and because his ardent devotion to them 
never flagged, the remarkable development 
of the university from a provincial New 
England college and two or three inade- 
quate professional schools maintaining 
standards far below the standards of cor- 
responding European institutions into a 
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cosmopolitan university worthy of recogni- 
tion, the world over, followed inevitably. 

Of course, this great achievement was not 
realized without much controversy. Indeed 
the first half of President Eliot’s adminis. 
tration was characterized by controversy. 
But, gradually, the essential soundness of 
his views on nearly all that he contended 
for, his patience and wonderful persuasive- 
ness won a sufficient majority of adherents 
both within and without the university to 
effect the results at which he aimed. And 
the example of Harvard University under 
his leadership became a stimulating influ- 
ence for the upbuilding of higher education 
throughout the United States. 

But the influence of his leadership ex- 
tended beyond higher education into the 
field of secondary education and of ele- 
mentary education as well. 

Early in the inaugural address, he says: 


The best result of the discussion which has raged 
so long about the relative educational value of the 
main branches of learning is the conviction that 
there is room for them all in a sound scheme, pro- 
vided that right methods of teaching are employed. 
It is not because of the limitation of their faculties 
that boys come to college, having mastered nothing 
but a few score of pages of Latin and Greek, and 
the bare elements of mathematics. Not nature, but 
an unintelligent system of instruction from the 
primary school through the college is responsible 
for the fact that many college graduates have so 
inadequate a conception of what is meant by scien- 
tific observation, reasoning, and proof. It is 
possible for the young to get actual experience of 
all the principal methods of thought. There is a 
method of thought in language, and a method in 
mathematics, and another of natural and physical 
science, and another of faith. With wise direction, 
even a child would drink at all these springs. 


And a little farther on, he says: 


Such inducements as the College can offer for 
enriching and enlarging the course of study pur- 
sued in the preparatory schools, the Faculty has 
recently decided to give. ... At the same time, 
the University will take to heart the counsel which 
it gives to others. 


However, it is not only the greater free- 
dom to secure an education represented by 
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enlargement of the scope and needed im- 
provement in methods of teaching in col- 
leges and schools that President Eliot 
pleaded for. He was equally insistent on 
freedom as a necessary factor in the moral 
development of the young. In the same 
inaugural address, he says: 


The petty discipline of colleges attracts alto- 
gether too much attention from both friends and 
foes. . . . The best way to put boyishness to shame 
is to foster scholarship and manliness. . . . in spite 
of the familiar picture of the moral dangers which 
environ the student, there is no place so safe as a 
good college during the critical passage from boy- 
hood to manhood. The security of the college 
commonwealth is largely due to its exuberant 
activity, Its scholarly tastes and habits, its eager 
friendships and frank discussions of character and 
of deep political and religious questions, all are 
safeguards against sloth, vulgarity, and depravity. 
Shams, conceit, and fictitious distinctions get no 
mercy. There is nothing but ridicule for bombast 
and sentimentality. Repression of genuine senti- 
ment and emotion is indeed, in this college, carried 
too far. 


And turning for a moment to the under- 
graduates in his audience, he says: 

When you feel a true admiration for a teacher, 
a glow of enthusiasm for work, a thrill of pleasure 
for some excellent saying, give it expression. Do 
not be ashamed of these emotions. . . . If ever in 
after years you come to smile at the youthful 
reverence you paid, believe me it will be with tears 
in your eyes. 


But the most conspicuous illustration of 
President Eliot’s ardent belief in freedom 
as the best condition for making most 
effective the educational opportunities of 
school and college was his unswerving devo- 
tion to the elective system. As student and 
teacher he had felt keenly the disadvan- 
tages of a prescribed curriculum—as stu- 
dent, in the undue restriction of the scope 
of the instruction and its consequent limi- 
tation to the elementary phases of the 
branches studied ; and as teacher, the dead- 
ening effect of large numbers of students 
pursuing, unwillingly and unprofitably, 
studies in which they had no interest and 





little or no capacity. So he early resolved 
by means of the elective system to give to 
Harvard students the freedom to choose the 
studies that appealed to them, and then to 
hold them strictly to account for their use 
of this freedom; and at the same time to 
enable earnest students to proceed beyond 
the elements in the studies of their choice. 
He says: 

In education, the individual traits of different 
minds have not been sufficiently attended to. 
Through the period of boyhood the schoo] studies 
should be representative; all the main fields of 
knowledge should be entered upon. But the young 
man of nineteen or twenty ought to know what he 
likes best and is most fitted for. ... When the 
revelation of his own peculiar taste and capacity 
comes to a young man, let him reverently give it 
welcome, thank God, and take courage. ... For 
the individual, concentration, and the highest de- 
velopment of his own peculiar faculty is the only 
prudence. But for the State, it is variety not uni- 
formity of product, which is needful, These 
principles are the justification of the system of 
elective studies which has been gradually developed 
in this College during the past forty years. 


And he goes on to say that while ‘‘at 
present the Freshman year is the only one 
in which there is a fixed course prescribed 
for all,’’ and the subsequent ‘‘liberty of 
choice of subject is wide,’’ it yet has very 
rigid limits. And he concludes his discus- 
sion of the topie with the significant words, 
‘‘The College therefore proposes to perse- 
vere in its efforts to establish, improve, and 
extend the elective system.’’ 

He was successful in thus improving and 
extending the elective system to the great 
profit not only of Harvard University but 
to higher and secondary education through- 
out the country. It is not out of place here 
to point out that his belief in the elective 
system was subjected by him to objective 
verification. In a chapter of his ‘‘ Univer- 
sity Administration’’ President Eliot says: 

More than twenty years ago [he was writing in 
1908] three experts, all familiar with the relations 


and sequences of the courses of instruction given 
during the period of 1881 to 1885, carefully exam- 
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ined the entire series of three hundred and fifty 
choices made by the students of that time, being 
the entire classes of 1884 and 1885 in Harvard 
College. They endeavored, independently of each 
other, to pick out those selections which, in their 
judgment, lacked coherency or consecutiveness. 
These three agreed upon only six cases of inco- 
herence—three in the class of ’84, and three in the 
class of ’85. Two of the three experts—but not 
the same two in every instance—agreed on twenty- 
one cases in the two classes. When three experts 
cannot agree that a given selection of studies lacks 
coherency, it may well be that knowledge of the 
circumstances and conditions under which the indi- 
vidual selections were made would fully explain or 
indeed justify it. 


Changes made in the administration of 
the elective system since President Eliot’s 
retirement—in my judgment, arbitrary 
and artificial in respect to the composition 
of groups from which a student must select 
his studies both for ‘‘concentration’’ and 
‘*distribution,’’ but especially for concen- 
tration—have yet to prove any real gains 
to education over the almost free election 
of studies which was developed and pre- 
vailed during President Eliot’s term of 
office. 

The freedom which he insisted upon for 
the students he aceorded the professors. 
Throughout his administration, and under 
his leadership, the faculty became a clear- 
ing house for educational opinions; every 
man feeling that his real opinion was de- 
sired, and not conformity to the president’s 
views; knowing also that opposition to the 
president played no part in his tenure or 
promotion: that conscientious and effective 
performance of his duty to the university 
was the determining factor in his career. 

During his first year in the presidency, 
an assistant professor who had vigorously 
opposed President Eliot’s election came up 
for promotion to a full professorship. This 
assistant professor was an able man, and, 
on President Eliot’s initiative, he was pro- 
moted to the full professorship to which he 
aspired. President Eliot’s fairness never 
permitted him to depart from the highest 
standards of justice. 
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This characteristic was inborn; but it 
was also a consciously entertained purpose. 
On the occasion of his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as president, at a meeting of the 
faculty of arts and science the faculty 
tendered him an appreciative minute. In 
his reply, he said, among other things, that 
there was one feature of the minute that 
gave him special pleasure; namely, the fact 
that the minute commended his fairness; 
and he added that it was probably impos- 
sible for members of the faculty to realize 
how difficult it was for the president—‘‘a 
man of somewhat ardent temperament’’— 
to maintain an attitude of fairness in all 
his relations with individuals, official and 
unofficial. That he did so under even the 
most trying circumstances was not only one 
of the sources of his tremendous influence 
as a leader, but an outstanding cause of the 
great satisfaction his associates felt in his 
leadership—and it was this last that the 
faculty’s minute had brought into promi- 
nence. 

Another of his outstanding characteris- 
ties was courage. When by observation and 
study he had arrived at a conviction, he was 
steadfast in the endeavor to put it into 
practice, no matter how formidable the 
opposition he encountered. This courage 
he showed at the outset of his presidency— 
and even before, as witness the Atlantic 
Monthly articles on ‘‘ The New Education,”’ 
published just before his accession to the 
presidency. As president, he sought, as has 
been stated, to put into effect continuously 
the policies and principles he had advocated 
in his inaugural address. The steady de- 
velopment of freedom for the student to 
choose his studies—of the elective system— 
his endeavor to promote the moral develop- 
ment of the student in an atmosphere of 
greater freedom by substituting for petty 
restraints a sense of personal responsibility 
and steady accountability for the proper 
use of such freedom—these measures re- 
quired the constant exercise of courage in 
the face of traditional conservatism con- 
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cerning the ability of students to choose 
their own studies and to regulate their con- 
duct by self-direction under guidance 
rather than by external authority; for his 
motives were often misconstrued and his 
views subjected to hostile criticism. The 
extent of the opposition to these innova- 
tions in the affairs of the university it is 
impossible at this time to fully realize. 
The enlargement of the scope of the educa- 
tion offered in Harvard College, closely 
associated with his advocacy of the elective 
system, has been noted. Here, again, the 
opposition to the president’s views it is 
dificult to understand to-day. When he 
said in 1884, ‘‘To the list of studies which 
the sixteenth century ealled liberal, I would 
therefore add, as studies of equal rank, 
English, French, German, history, political 
economy, and natural science, not one of 
which ean be said to have existed in mature 
form when the definition of liberal educa- 
tion which is still in foree was laid down,’’ 
the conservatives of the academic world 
were up in arms. But, as we have seen, 
he had advocated these views long before 
1884, and he had to advocate them for a 
long time afterward before the academic 
world within and without Harvard Univer- 
sity where these views had already by 1884 
secured many adherents, accepted them 
largely or wholly as it has to-day. 

His insistence on needed reforms in the 
professional schools as well as in Harvard 
College called for a prolonged exercise of 
courage. When he became president of 
Harvard University those schools main- 
tained low standards of admission and 
graduation, and were virtually independent 
of university control. This untoward situa- 
tion the young president attacked almost as 
soon as he became president. The faculties 
of those schools had not been accustomed to 
have their policies scrutinized by the presi- 
dent of the university; still less were they 
accustomed to suggestions emanating from 
him. President Eliot, however, both seruti- 
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nized and suggested. That took courage. 
Gradually he won the cooperation of the 
faculties and of others in promoting the 
reforms he urged. Not only that, but 
under his leadership other professional 
schools were added to the university, or 
foundations were laid on which such 
schools were subsequently built; and all of 
them now maintain standards of admission 
and graduation worthy of the high pur- 
poses for which they exist. 

Another example of his courage—and his 
vision—was his initiative in founding the 
study of education within the faculty of 
arts and sciences at Harvard University. 
That was in 1891; and required both vision 
and courage because, at that time, educa- 
tion as a university study was looked upon 
with strong disfavor—not to say with con- 
tempt—by most university faculties in the 
country. How greatly the new department 
of study was distrusted by the Harvard 
faculty was evidenced by the fact that none 
of the three courses in education offered 
during the first year were permitted to 
count toward any degree. This handicap 
was partly removed during the second year, 
and wholly during the third year of the 
department’s existence. The example of 
Harvard in establishing the university 
study of education undoubtedly had a 
strong influence in inducing other endowed 
colleges and universities to do likewise. 
To-day, very few self-respecting colleges 
and universities fail to offer substantial 
courses in the study of education. At Har- 
vard, the present graduate school of educa- 
tion is the outcome of President Eliot’s 
vision and courage in 1891.* 

8 Another conspicuous example of President 
Eliot’s courage. In 1908, two members of the 
Harvard crews that were to race with Yale crews 
were placed on probation, and this automatically 
removed the two men from the crews not long 
before the races were to take place. There was 
great excitement, and not a little disapproval of 


the action of the college authorities on the part 
of many alumni—some of them being very influen- 
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President Eliot was a very active mem- 
ber of local and national education associa- 
tions. Into these associations he carried 
his convictions and his courageous advocacy 
of them. Though at first regarded with dis- 
trust, and on at least one occasion hissed 
for his outspoken criticisms of defects in 
the policies and practices of contemporary 
education for which the teachers he was 
addressing were primarily responsible, he 
gradually came to be regarded by teachers 
and school officers of every grade as one of 
their most helpful coworkers; and for 
nearly fifty years he was an outstanding 
educational leader in the country. 

His participation in the activities of the 
New England Association of Colleges and 


tial men. College presidents have been known to 
avoid a conflict with influential alumni at almost 
any cost to the college. How President Eliot met 
the issue can be seen from the two following tele- 
grams, the first telegram coming from no less a 
person than the then president of the United 
States. 

To President C. W. Eliot, Cambridge: 

Is it not possible and would it not be more fitting 
and just to substitute another punishment for— 
and—if, as is stated, they merely took away a book 
which they were permitted to use in the library? 
It seems to us, and we feel sure, to the great body 
of graduates, that it is unfair and unnecessary to 
make others suffer for an offense of this kind for 
which some other punishment might surely be 
found. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
ROBERT BACON 


To President Theodore Roosevelt, White House, 

Washington: 

Each man did a dishonorable thing. One vio- 
lated in his private interest and in a crooked way 
a rule made in the common interest, while the other 
gave a false name and did not take subsequent 
opportunity to give his own. The least possible 
punishment was putting them on probation, but 
that drops them from the crews. A keen and sure 
sense of honor being the finest result of college 
life, I think the college and graduates should con- 
demn effectively dishonorable conduct. The col- 
lege should also teach that one must never do 
scurvy things in the supposed interest or for the 
pleasure of others. 


CHARLES W. E.iorT 
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Secondary Schools was influential in bring. 
ing order out of the chaos of college admis. 
sion requirements during the 1880s and 
1890s and in enlarging the scope and flexi- 
bility of the instruction in secondary 
schools; and he was even more influential] 
when as chairman of the celebrated com- 
mittee of ten of the National Education 
Association, he organized the comprehen- 
sive cooperative activities of that commit- 
tee, and formulated the important and 
vastly helpful conclusions of the report of 
that committee. Again, it was his sugges. 
tion that caused the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland to develop the College 
Entrance Examination Board. He was 
thus the prime cause of setting uniform 
standards for college admission in the dif- 
ferent studies accepted or required by 
colleges throughout the country. 

The foregoing illustrations are only a few 
instances of President Eliot’s vision and 
courage in promoting educational reforms. 
A more detailed consideration of his edu- 
cational achievements can not be given here. 
But what has been given is enough to ex- 
plain why he is held in such high esteem 
by the educational world. It should be 
noted, however, that he never relied on his 
impressive personality or his office to effect 
the results at which he aimed. He relied 
only on his conviction of the essential right- 
ness of his aims, and on the persuasiveness 
with which he set them forth. No man was 
ever less moved by expediency or other 
extraneous considerations, or more indif- 
ferent to the effect on him personally of the 
measures which he believed were for the 
general good. 

But it is well known that President 
Eliot’s influence as ‘‘ general counsellor’’ to 
his fellow citizens quite outside the field of 
education was, especially after his retire- 
ment from the presidency, not less pro- 
nounced than his influence in education. It 
has been well said of him: 
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During the latter part of his presidency, and 
still more after he became emeritus, he was looked 
up to by hundreds of thousands of his fellow citi- 
yens as a guide not merely in educational matters, 
hut in all the great questions that have agitated 
the public mind, political, industrial, social, and 
Other leaders of opinion have come and 
gone, and some for a time have been more con- 
spieuous; but it is impossible to name a figure who 
so continuously dominated our intellectual horizon 
for so long a period. 


moral. 


President Eliot was a prolific writer. 
The list of his publications is a long one. 
And he continued to write and publish with 
undiminished vigor until he was past ninety 
years old. During the decade from his 
eightieth to his ninetieth year, he published 
no less than one hundred and ninety-two 
articles and books; and nearly all that he 
wrote showed that age had not diminished 
his extraordinary insight into the questions 
with which he dealt or his unique power to 
diseuss them helpfully. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to sum- 
marize the characteristics and the achieve- 
ments of such a man as President Eliot. 
He revealed himself daily to his profes- 
sional associates and to the general public 
during his long and fruitful career; and 
always with the same passion for fairness, 
freedom and sanity in all the relations of 
life. He won his position of leadership— 
local and national—by virtue of those 
qualities, and by his penetrating insight, 
his tireless industry, his constructive imagi- 
nation, his eogenecy and persuasiveness in 
reasoning and the fundamental soundness 
of his analysis of the manifold problems 
with which he dealt. Though reserved and 
dignified in bearing, he had a warm heart; 
and those who were admitted to his friend- 
ship did not fail to value the man as much 
as they respected and valued the leader. 
He was a severe critic, but he was just ; and 
no one, whether the president agreed with 
him or not, ever left his presence without 
feeling that the president had given thor- 


* President Neilson, of Smith College. 
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ough and thoroughly objective considera- 
tion to the matter under consideration. He 
was patient as well as fair and courageous. 
What he saw he saw clearly; and his tire- 
less persistence together with the essential 
rightness of his vision almost always 
brought about the practical realization of 
his views. That he was so often right in 
educational policy is evidenced by the fact 
that nearly all the reforms he advocated 
are now commonplaces of educational 
theory and practice. His leadership in 
public opinion concerning great national 
problems remains one of the outstanding 
facts of our national life. 

President Eliot lived to be ninety-two 
years old. On March 20, 1924 (two years 
before his death), a remarkable gathering 
took place at Harvard University, to cele- 
brate his ninetieth birthday. The celebra- 
tion consisted of an academic meeting in 
Sanders Theatre, at which congratulatory 
messages were presented to President Eliot 
by appointed spokesmen from the president 
and fellows of Harvard College (the trus- 
tees of Harvard University), the board of 
overseers, the faculties of the university, 
the students of the university, many col- 
leges and universities, learned societies, 
organizations of the alumni, including 
Harvard Clubs in this country and abroad, 
and finally from an honorary committee of 
citizens, representing the public. Of this 
committee, the president of the United 
States was chairman; vice-chairmen were 
the living ex-presidents of the United 
States, the governor of Massachusetts, and 
the premier of Canada; and the other 
members were leading citizens of the 
United States and Canada. It was a great 
outpouring of America’s respect and affec- 
tion for the man by representatives of all 
that’s best and most valuable in American 
life—a tribute of grateful appreciation to 
him as the outstanding progressive leader 
in American education, and a memorable 
recognition of one of the greatest and most 


a 
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publie-spirited citizens our country has 
produced. 
PauL H. Hanus 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





RETIRING ALLOWANCES 


It seems desirable to call the attention of 
universities and colleges in general, and of the 
professors in these institutions, to the situa- 
tion in regard to retiring allowances. This 
provision is recognized as indispensable to the 
stability of the teaching career. Emphasis 
may be directed to the immediate problems 
involved. The first of these refers to the meth- 
ods of securing the funds; this involves no im- 
portant principle. Whether the funds are 
contributed by an institution specifically de- 
voted to this purpose, whether they are estab- 
lished by the university or by the professors, 
or compositely by contributions from several 
sources, the adequacy and security of the pro- 
vision is alone important. 

So far as the problem relates to university 
professors, the question of the age of retire- 
ment is a relatively vital one. Some years 
ago I made an extensive inquiry and received 
about two hundred replies from representative 
professors in leading institutions, most of 
whom were within ten or twelve years of the 
age of retirement, and consequently could be 
assumed to have given some thought to the 
subject. I regret that cireumstances have pre- 
vented the publication of these replies. I still 
hope to make them available; perhaps there 
will be as much gained as lost in the delay, 
since the situation has had time to develop. 

It became clear in interpreting the opinions 
of these professors that there were two dis- 
tinct attitudes. In the one group, the plans 
and interests of the professors are clearly such 
that their own desire and intention is to remain 
in service as long as possible, and to delay the 
age of retirement until they feel that both in 
the interests of the institution and of their own 
personal welfare, it is better to withdraw. 
Consequently their attitude is largely an out- 
look toward an old age provision. Yet they 
also have in mind the possibility of incapacity, 
not in any complete sense, but sufficiently to 
make desirable a relief from responsibility. 
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The other group, and it is quite as large g 
one, takes just the opposite view. Their plans 
and purposes are such that the earliest possible 
age of retirement would meet their desires; and 
this group would be still larger were it not that 
so many are unable to accept a reduced income, 
if that is the condition of retirement. But 
retirement to this group does not mean an old 
age provision primarily. It means the oppor- 
tunity to devote the culminating years of their 
careers to a somewhat modified activity. 

The important conclusion to be drawn from 
this group of replies is that the provisions must 
be sufficiently elastic to meet both sets of con- 
ditions. This is not an unexpected conclusion. 
On the contrary it has been anticipated by 
provisions for retirement, in that they allow a 
certain elasticity and option in the matter. 
Such provision is incorporated in the original 
provisions of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The first report of 
this foundation is a document of unusual sig- 
nificance for the history of education in this 
country. The principles there set forth are 
sound, and no experience since then has in any 
way invalidated them. 

To meet the condition the provisions of the 
foundation presented an option. This option 
was not alone adequate—it was generous; and 
being from the outset in essence an alternative 
system, it amply provided for all the variety 
of situations that might arise. Let it be em- 
phasized that the system thus established by 
the far-sighted policy of the founder and his 
advisers, consists essentially in an option, It 
is a twofold method of retirement, and its value 
ean be appreciated and discussed only if that 
point is constantly kept in mind. To repeat 
then, it is definitely an alternative method of 
retirement. If the alternative is in any serious 
way modified, the entire system loses its specific 
advantage. It is a policy expressed as 4 
whole; and no part of the provision attains 
complete significance without the other. The 
provision, it will be recalled, was a simple one. 
It offered retirement at age sixty-five or after 
twenty-five years of service. The prospective 
candidate for retirement begins to qualify as 
an instructor. Even if we assume so mature 
an average age as thirty, it is clear that the 
twenty-five-year period of service was definitely 
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intended to make possible early retirement. It 
was then left to the professor to determine 
which of the two plans met with his interests 
and purposes. To prevent misunderstanding, 
let it be stated explicitly that there is no 
thought of proposing a restoration of the twen- 
ty-five-year service retirement; that seems im- 
possible, as there are no funds for the purpose, 
except as some fortunate university may be 
able to provide them for special cases. The 
important point is that this provision in the 
original system not only called attention to 
but generously met a situation that exists and 
will always exist. A retiring system must be 
something more than an old-age provision. 
The advance in age is most serious as a con- 
dition of sharing in the allowance; and to com- 
pel a professor to teach until age 65 or lose 
all share in an allowance at any age is unwise, 
and, as brought about without due considera- 
tion of the professor’s rights, unfair. The 
much too rapid change in the reduction of the 
allowance in terms of age, condensed within 
five years instead of being spread over fifteen 
or more, aggravates the situation as it now im- 
pends. Action must be prompt to be effective. 

Naturally no retiring plan can be discussed 
without reference to the financial side. That 
such a plan is a costly one is obvious. The 
original Carnegie provision is, as indicated, a 
generous one, quite independently of the 
amount provided for retirement. Such a pro- 
vision might well have had in mind that pro- 
fessors retiring at a somewhat early age would 
be in a condition to supplement the retiring 
allowance by other activity. The provision 
that the retiring allowance on the one basis 
would be four fifths of what it would be on the 
age retirement seemed in every way adjusted 
to the situation. Since the assurance was 
given that the funds were adequate for this 
purpose and that the retiring allowance on 
either alternative was to be regarded as part 
of the compensation which the professor had 
earned along with his salary, the provisions 
were certainly as adequate as could be ex- 
pected. The policy was academically sound 
and financially generous. 

The present occasion is not appropriate to 
diseuss the wisdom of the changes or to criti- 
cize the manner in which they were brought 
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about. The records of protest will be found 
elsewhere. It is familiar to those interested. 
The present discussion is confined to the im- 
portance of adjusting a retiring allowance to 
the actual needs of those affected by it. When 
accordingly the twenty-five-year allowance was 
withdrawn, it was not merely a withdrawal of 
a highly desirable privilege, but it completely 
upset the entire perspective of the provision as 
a whole. It was certainly not within the an- 
ticipation of the original draft of the scheme 
that a professor should be required to teach 
until age sixty-five under any and all cireum- 
stances except complete disability. From being 
in a position to determine his own career, he 
was suddenly made party to a contract which 
he had never contemplated. For the mutila- 
tion of the original plan involved the result 
that, no matter what happened, he would lose 
his pension unless he taught to age sixty-five. 
The subsequent changes not only reduced the 
amount of his retiring allowance, but advanced 
the age of “normal” retirement to seventy, thus 
making the present retiring allowance of the 
Foundation substantially an old-age provision. 

The central purpose of the present discussion 
is to call attention to the important fact that 
under the present conditions the Carnegie re- 
tiring allowance can no longer be considered 
as pension or retiring allowance, but only as a 
contribution which the Foundation is able to 
make to the retirement of a professor. It is 
so completely inadequate, and especially under 
the rising cost of living, that the universities 
must be appealed to to do their part. If once it 
is understood that the Carnegie Foundation is 
prepared to make a contribution to the retir- 
ing allowance of professors, the situation will 
be realized. Whatever may be the set of cir- 
cumstances which have brought about this 
change in its provisions, the reality must be 
faced. Reduced to its bare outline, the pro- 
fessor retiring at age sixty-five will receive one 
third of his salary and at age seventy one half 
of the salary. Neither is adequate, but what 
the universities should be asked to consider is 
the restoration of a possible earlier age of re- 
tirement with no serious loss of income, in order 
to maintain the wise policy abandoned through 
limitations of funds. 

It must be borne in mind that at the time I 
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made the inquiry, no other age was regarded What the universities are then called upon 


as standard except sixty-five; and there are 
many expressions in my replies to indicate that 
an earlier age was desirable. There were 
equally indications that a modified system 
would, in many cases, best meet the situation. 
As Professor Cattell suggested, it probably 
would be better in many cases to give a man 
half his time and all his salary than half his 
salary and all his time, as was proposed. 

Since that time, also under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Foundation, a totally different 
provision is to be made for those who become 
eligible after 1915. It must be made clear that 
this provision is in no sense a substitute for the 
original purpose of the Foundation. It is 
merely an offer of the Foundation, in view of 
the fact that its original provision must be 
gradually abandoned, to make possible a pro- 
vision to be established by the professors and 
the universities concerned. In view of its in- 
terest in the provision, the Foundation is pre- 
pared to supply the funds for the cost of 
management only, so that it may be done at a 
minimum cost. Admirable as this plan is, it 
is one that could easily have been established 
by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, who might well have applied to the 
Carnegie Corporation for a grant in aid of 
such purpose. What this saves is the expense 
of the administration and, though this is a 
modest contribution, it is certainly an accept- 
able one. 

But for the immediate future the essential 
provision applies to those who must be de- 
pendent upon the altered conditions of the 
original grant. The contributory system has 
proceeded far enough to establish a desirable 
retiring standard, and there seems to be a fair 
agreement that this should be about two thirds 
of the (maximum) salary at time of retirement.? 


1It may be noted that the experience of the 
Carnegie Foundation bears out this assumption. 
It appears that that average age of retirement is 
sixty-seven years, and the average period of ser- 
vice thirty-two years. Under the original provi- 


sions this would entitle the professor to about 
two thirds of his salary. These ages are slightly 
affected by the successive changes, making it likely 
that without such changes the age would have been 
somewhat earlier, and the age of qualification is 





to do is to contribute equally with the professor 
towards this end, and many of them have met 
this condition. This is a “University-and-Pro. 
fessor” system of retirement, the Carnegie 
Foundation assuming only the expense and 
responsibility of administration. What thus 
seems established is the principle that the uni- 
versity shall contribute half of the retiring 
allowance. Whether the other half comes from 
the contribution of the professor or from the 
Carnegie Foundation will depend upon the age 
and period of service of the professors. Reeog- 
nizing the inadequacy of the Carnegie provi- 
sion, quite a number of institutions have agreed 
to supplement the allowance, some of them to 
restore the original Carnegie provisions or 
nearly so, others in somewhat different ways. 
Those institutions which had retiring provisions 
of their own have in certain instances retained 
that provision, merely accepting from the Car- 
negie Foundation a contribution towards their 
own retiring fund. Naturally the situation 
must be met in each ease according to the 
ability of the institution, and in some cases 
according to legal possibilities. A state uni- 
versity may prefer to establish its own retiring 
allowance. 

In view of all these circumstances, it becomes 
evident that prompt and effective action is 
necessary. If the universities associated with 
the Carnegie Foundation are willing to regard 
the professors on their faculties who come 
under these provisions as worthy of the same 
consideration that is now being given to the 
younger men, it would seem possible to pro- 
pose that professors retiring under the Car- 
negie provision shall receive the amount con- 
tributed from that source, and that an equa! 
amount shall be contributed by the universities 
themselves. This would solve the problem 
completely and as well for any age from sixty- 
five on. Though not usual, it has always been 
within the scope of the university to permit 
retirement at an early age, and such provisions 
have been made in exceptional cases. 





unmistakably younger to-day. The results which 
I have not published would throw some light on 
the distribution of desired age of retirement. The 
average. age is composed of somewhat different 
components, 
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Other considerations arise in regard to the 
length of service. When a part of the retiring 
allowance is provided by the university, this 
may introduce a complication when a profes- 
on has held positions in several universities. 
For eases in which substantially the whole of 
the service and a long one has been rendered 
to one institution, the application of the above 
principles would be more readily accepted. 
Practical measures might well limit this pro- 
vision to those of long service. It may be 
added that professors who were well along in 
service at the time that the changes in the 
Carnegie allowance were made and who looked 
forward to retirement under the original pro- 
visions, were hardly in a position to provide 
for themselves in the years that remained. It 
would be natural to find that many of them 
had dismissed the question of retirement under 
the presumption that what had been promised 
would be fulfilled. It is upon this group who 
are contemplating retirement in the near future 
that the burden falls with peculiar hardship. 
It would be gratifying to find that the univer- 
sities of the country are prepared to accept 
this situation and to make provisions for sup- 
plementing retiring allowances. That is the 
sole purpose of the present discussion, to call 
attention to the urgency of the situation, and 
to hope that the authorities of the universities 
concerned will be prepared to provide measures 
suitable to the situation. That a very consider- 
able number have already done so, though not 
as adequately as part of this program sug- 
gests, is none the less a gratifying expression 
of interest and recognition of the importance 
of the provision. 

JOSEPH JASTROW 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STATISTICS OF BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE usual annual statistics submitted by the 
British University Grants Committee to the 
Treasury are extended for the year 1925-26 
by the inelusion of particulars relating to 
Oxford and Cambridge. These tables are based 
on returns made by the universities and colleges, 
which receive treasury grants and are published 
as an official volume. 
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According to an abstract in the London Times 
reference is made in the comments of the com- 
mittee to the improved financial condition of 
many of the institutions following the increased 
grants made by the treasury on the committee’s 
recommendation. They say on this subject: 
“The mere fact that for the academic year 
1925-26 expenditure exceeded income at only 13 
institutions, instead of at 24 as in the preceding 
year, is a very inadequate measure of the im- 
provement which has taken place in the general 
financial position, since most of the 13 deficits 
were quite small, and were actually due, not to 
inability to meet the ordinary annual working 
expenses, but to the fact that during the year 
the institutions concerned met out of income a 
rather unusual amount of capital or other non- 
recurrent expenditure, which they no doubt 
felt justified in doing in view of their improved 
position and prospects.” 

The total income was £4,816,109, of which 
Cambridge received £453,329 and Oxford £419,- 
908. That of the London institutions amounted 
to £1,286,057. It is pointed out that, while 
government grants increased by £252,000, rising 
from 35.9 to 39.5 per cent. of the total income, 
grants from local authorities rose by £24,000, 
donations and subscriptions by about £12,000, 
and income from endowments by about £6,000. 
The chief increases in expenditure were: Sal- 
aries, £88,000; departmental and laboratory 
maintenance, £23,000; libraries and museums, 
£24,000; repairs, ete., of buildings, £38,000; 
capital expenditure met from income, £57,000. 
Debts were reduced during the year by more 
than £50,000. 

The total number of full-time students was 
41,606, or 41,443 if the students are deducted 
who attended two London medical schools which 
were not included in the returns for 1924-25. 
A comparison of this latter figure with the cor- 
responding figure of 41,794 for 1924-25 shows 
a decrease of 351, made up of 205 men and 146 
women students. The decrease of 205 in the 
men students was more than accounted for by 
the fall of the number of students assisted 
under the government scheme for the higher 
education of ex-service men from 263 to 17. 
The number of full-time students entering for 
the first time upon degree or diploma courses 
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was 12,270, being an advance of 166 on the 
1924-25 figure. The number of full-time stu- 
dents from the Empire oversea was 2,400, a de- 
crease of 60, but the foreign students increased 
from 1,351 to 1,406. 

Dealing with subject groups, the committee 
note a continuance of the same general tendency 
as was disclosed by the figures for 1924-25. 
There was again a heavy fall in the medical 
group, and a smaller but still appreciable fall 
in the technological group, partly counterbal- 
anced by a considerable rise in the arts group. 
In the medical group there was a decrease of 
1,000 (735 men and 265 women—899 in medi- 
cine and 101 in dentistry), in the technological 
group a net decrease of 152 (a decrease of 157 
men and an increase of five women), and in the 
arts group there was an increase of 869 (672 
men and 197 women). In the pure science 
group the number of men increased by 85, while 
that of women decreased by 83. In the agri- 
cultural group the men decreased by 70, while 
the number of women remained unchanged. 

The committee devotes a section of their in- 
troductory note to the position of the university 
and collegiate libraries of the country. They 
point out how very badly this position com- 
pares with that of similar libraries in the United 
States, and conclude with a plea that “among 
the many worthy objects to which intending 
benefactors to the universities might devote 
gifts, both large and small, the improvement 
and endowment of libraries is at the present 
time one of the most desirable and important.” 


A POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL IN NOVA 
SCOTIA 

ProposaLs to found a postgraduate school in 
Halifax in connection with the present merger 
of King’s College with Dalhousie University have 
been put forward by the regents of Mount Alli- 
son University, the large United Church (for- 
merly Methodist) College at Sackville, New 
Brunswick. The proposals made by this insti- 
tution, according to The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, have reopened again the bigger problem of 
the federation of all the Maritime Province uni- 
versities into one great institution in Halifax 
with Dalhousie University as the “mother” col- 
lege. 

The regents of Mount Allison in recent con- 
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ference decided to lay before the Carnegie Foun- 
dation trustees a proposal whereby they wil] 
ask for aid in establishing at Halifax, in union 
with those of Dalhousie and King’s, the research 
departments and schools of medicine, law, theo}- 
ogy, dentistry, applied natural science, and the 
University of Mount Allison to earry on its 
present institution at Sackville, the work of the 
arts and pure science departments, with a maxi- 
mum number of students fixed at four hundred. 

The reason that the appeal is made to the 
Carnegie Foundation is because of the close, 
practical interest that body showed in the pro- 
posals to amalgamate the Maritime Province 
universities a few years ago, and when they 
offered to place at the disposal of the federated 
universities, for the purpose of carrying out the 
federation, a sum not less than $3,000,000. The 
idea of the scheme was to found in Halifax an 
institution such as the University of Toronto, 
or, as a better example, the University of Ox- 
ford, where various colleges are united under 
one head for the purpose of bearing the ex- 
cessive and increasing cost of highly technical 
departments, while the colleges themselves do 
not lose the peculiar individuality which their 
church attachments give them. 

With the exception of the Nova Scotia Tech- 
nical College there is no government aid for 
higher education in Nova Scotia because of the 
fact that the colleges have grown out of the 
churches that established them and continued to 
support them since the day of their foundations 
when the province was very young. Nova Sco- 
tians, although but 500,000 in numbers, actually 
support by voluntary subscriptions no less than 
five degree-conferring universities. It was for 
the purpose of bringing these notable efforts for 
higher education into some federated whole, in 
a centralized place, whereby money now spent 
on overlapping of efforts, duplication of build- 
ings and equipment, and staff might be utilized 
for such needed advancement, that the federation 
was proposed. 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR TO THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF MISSOURI 
Governor Sam A. Baker in his biennial 

message to the General Assembly of Missouri 

on January 7, as reported in the Missouri 

Alumnus, proposed a separate educational fund 
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to be used only for supporting the public 
schools, the University of Missouri, the five 
state teachers colleges and other educational in- 
stitutions; a ten per cent. tax on cigars and 
cigarettes; a ten per cent. tax on amusements, 
and diversion of the state inheritance tax into 
the fund would provide the revenue. Governor 
Baker said that this would stabilize education 
in the state, put it on a progressive basis and 
remove the necessity of the higher educational 
institutions from lobbying and serambling at 
each session of the legislature. His message 
reads : 


The estimated revenue for 1927-28, after de- 
ducting for the support of the public schools, will 
be approximately $14,500,000. I do not anticipate 
that the county collectors will be able to add much 
to this in back collections. They exhausted this 
source of revenue the past year. Nor can the audi- 
tors hope to do any better with the income tax col- 
lections than has already been accomplished. This 
brings us face to face with the age-old problem of 
securing sufficient revenue for operating expenses. 
I do not want to increase the property tax, nor the 
income tax—neither do you. I do not want to dis- 
courage the home-maker, nor the men or women who 
wish to add to their income legitimately from year 
to year. We must then find a means of increasing 
our revenue without adding to the burdens of those 
of our citizens already carrying a load heavier than 
they can bear. 

For many years here in Missouri, there has been 
an increasing desire on the part of the people of 
our commonwealth to provide a more stable and 
adequate fund for our free public schools and our 
higher educational institutions supported by the 
state. There is no difference of opinion regarding 
the importance of education. Justice and equality 
are the corner-stones of our government and it is 
neither justice nor equality of rights to neglect to 
give to every boy and girl in the state, regardless 
of race, color or environment, at least the funda- 
mentals of an education. It is the function of the 
state to provide for the education of its youth. 
Like the building of the highways it is not a matter 
to be left entirely to the local communities. To this 
end I strongly urge upon this general assembly the 
creation of a permanent school fund, fifty per cent. 
of which shall go to the public schools in addition 
to provisions already made by the constitution, and 
fifty per cent. to the higher educational institutions. 
The passage of this bill will solve the financial 
situation and the revenue will come from sources 
that will not be felt individually and the school 
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districts may, if they so desire, lower their local 
tax rate for school purposes. 

You men and women doubtless know that the 
Constitution of Missouri expressly provides that the 
University of Missouri shall be supported from the 
school fund and there is no school fund now. Let’s 
create one by the following method: 

All moneys which may hereafter be derived under 
any law now in force in this state, or which may 
hereafter be enacted, levying a tax upon in- 
heritances shall be and are hereby made a part of 
the permanent school fund, to be apportioned and 
used in accordance with the provisions of this 
article; and no state tax shall hereafter be levied 
or imposed except for school purposes as in this 
article provided, upon any successions, legacies, or 
death duties of any character, or in any form, or 
anything in the nature of death duties. 

There is hereby levied and shall be collected a 
privilege or license tax of ten per centum upon each 
ten cents or fraction of ten cents, of the price of 
admission to all shows, motion picture shows, 
theaters, operas, boxing matches, wrestling matches, 
baseball games and all other athletic or sporting 
exhibitions or performances hereafter given within 
this state, whether the same be given by or under 
the auspices of clubs or organizations, or given in- 
dependently. 

There is hereby levied upon all cigars, cigarettes, 
manufactured smoking tobacco, and all other kinds 
of manufactured tobacco, including snuff, hereafter 
sold within the state of Missouri, a privilege or 
license tax of ten per centum of the sale price of 
each cigar, each package of cigarettes, and a like 
rate of ten per centum of the sale price of chewing 
tobacco, smoking tobacco and every other kind of 
manufactured tobacco, including snuff; and said 
tax shall be collected from the person, firm or cor- 
poration making sale thereof in the first instance 
within this state. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MICHIGAN 

At the final session of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture on May 13, an appropriation was passed 
aggregating $4,150,000 for buildings and the 
present limitation of the income from the mill 
tax was removed. This means that the univer- 
sity will receive something over $4,600,000 an- 
nually for the next two years. Of the amount 
appropriated for buildings, $2,700,000 will come 
as the result of a special tax to be levied for the 
purpose of taking care of the building program 
of different state institutions. The balance, or 
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$1,450,000, will become available if and when 
the state has sufficient funds to care for the ap- 
propriations. All these measures are still to be 
approved by Governor Green. 

The mill tax bill which maintains the former 
rate of six tenths of a mill removes the present 
limitation of the proceeds of the tax to $3,700,- 
000, in operation for the past two years. It is 
expected the income from this source will be 
over $9,250,000 for the next two years. It was 
provided in the bill that the tax will only be 
operative on the basis of the last valuation be- 
fore the session of the legislature. In other 
words no increase in valuation during the next 
two years will affect the income until after the 
next legislature meets. 

The following table will show the details of 
the appropriations as passed by the legislature: 








Year Year 
ending ending 
Appropriation under June30, June 30, 
Tax Clause 1928 1929 
Proceeds of mill tax with 
limitations removed........... $4,600,000 $4,600,000 
Land for Michigan 
Women’s League Build- 
BNE cecistsishemseincton weet 2 350,000 
Land for dormitories for 
Pe ee 125,000 125,000 
One half cost of dormi- 
tories for students.............. 375,000 375,000 
Hospital ward for girls... eRe ed 
Model elementary school, 
including land .................. 550,000 550,000 
$6,250,000 $5,650,000 
Additional Appropriations 
without Tax Clause 
Heating, power and light- 
ing system, equipment 
ANA EXTENSIONS 2... ccceccceennen 100,000 100,000 
Two additional stories on 
Nurses’ Residence ............ 350,000 
South wing of James B. 
gr 900,000 
Total for 1928 ............. $6,350,000 
Total for 1929 .......... $7,000,000 


Only two items in the university’s request 
were overlooked. The requests for $450,000 for 
a new Observatory Building and $75,000 for 
buildings and roads at the Biological Station at 
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Douglas Lake were not approved. What was 
received from the state, however, amounts to the 
third largest appropriation for buildings ever 
received, while the aggregate income will be 
larger than ever before in the university’s his- 
tory. In 1921 the first appropriation under the 
enlarged pregram provided for $5,100,000 for 
building, but the income to be derived from the 
mill tax was over $3,000,000 less. The appro- 
priations of the last four legislatures have been 
as follows: 


Year Buildings Mill Tax (2 yrs.) Total 

1921 $5,100,000 $6,000,000 $11,100,000 
1923 3,800,000 6,000,000 9,800,000 
1925 1,800,000 7,400,000 9,200,000 
1927 2,700,000 9,200,000 Est. 11,900,000 


Thus it will be seen that, aside from the ap- 
propriation for buildings and the income from 
student fees which amounts to over a million 
dollars a year, the university in the mill tax 
alone has the equivalent of an endowment of 
$9,250,000 invested at five per cent. 


THE NEW SUMMER SCHOOL OF NAT- 
URAL HISTORY IN THE ALLEGANY 
STATE PARK 

THE teaching staff for the new school for the 
study of out-of-door natural history to be con- 
ducted this summer in the Allegany State Park, 
about seventy-five miles south of Buffalo, has 
recently been announced by Chauncey J. 
Hamlin, president of the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences, and Dr. Charles C. Adams, 
director of the New York State Museum. 

The director of the new school is Dr. Robert 
E. Coker, professor of zoology, University of 
North Carolina, who was formerly in charge of 
scientific work in the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries at Washington, and was director of 
the Fairport Biological Station of the Bureau 
at Fairport, Iowa. Dr. Coker, in addition to 
being director, will give a field course in 
zoology, giving special attention to aquatic ani- 
mals which abound in the streams of the park. 
The dean of women is Mrs. R. E. Coker, who 
will look after the welfare of the women. The 
instruction in field geology and physical geog- 
raphy is given by Professor Allen C. Tester, of 
the University of Iowa and formerly of the 
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University of Wisconsin. The field botanical 
course will be given by Norman Taylor, 
botanist, of the Brooklyn Botanie Garden, and 
the field course on birds by Aretas A. Saun- 
ders, of Fairfield, Conn., a well-known orni- 
thologist, who has spent much time studying and 
writing on the birds of the park. The nature- 
study instruction will be given by W. P. Alex- 
ander, of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sci- 
ences, who has devoted three seasons to con- 
ducting nature excursions in this park, and who 
is familiar with the region. The instruction 
covering park problems and park management 
will be given by Professor Henry R. Francis, 
of the department of recreational forestry of 
the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse. 

The announcement, giving full details of this 
out-of-door school, will be distributed upon ap- 
plication to the Registration Office, Allegany 
School of Natural History, at the New York 
State Museum, Albany, N. Y., where the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences has a branch office. 

The new school will aim to supplement regu- 
lar school work and give practical field instrue- 
tion to teachers of the public schools and 
leaders of all kinds of young peoples’ organi- 
zations interested in outdoor life. 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL REC- 
ORDS AND GUIDANCE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Tue plan of President Glenn Frank, of the 
University of Wisconsin, for reorganization of 
the registrar’s office at the university has been 
put into effect by the university regents. A bu- 
reau of educational records and guidance has 
been established with Frank O. Holt, now super- 
intendent of schools at Janesville, as executive 
director, and Professor V. A. C. Henmon, now 
professor of education at Yale University, as 
scientific director. 

President Frank has made the following state- 
ment: 


The bureau of educational records and guidance 
will go beyond the mere keeping of grades to the 
assembling of a wide range of information respect- 
ing the life and work of the students as the back- 
ground and basis for the development of an effective 
service of counsel and guidance to the students—an 
end that is not always achieved by the prevailing 
system of advisers. 
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The bureau likewise will be the assembly point 
for a richly detailed fund of information regarding 
the nature and results of the educational processes 
to which the students are subjected. This will pro- 
vide facilities that will make it possible for the 
university to keep up a continuous study of the re- 
sults of its enterprises and to take its own educa- 
tional pulse. 


Professor Holt, the executive director of the 
bureau, is a graduate of the university with the 
class of 1907. He received the degree, master of 
philosophy, from the university in 1925, He is 
well known among Wisconsin educators, having 
served as superintendent of schools in Janesville 
and Edgerton and as principal of the Sun 
Prairie High School. 

Professor Henmon before going to Yale Uni- 
versity last year had been a Wisconsin faculty 
member for sixteen years. Since 1916 he had 
been director of the School of Education. Be- 
sides serving as scientific director of the new bu- 
reau, Professor Henmon will be professor of 
psychology and chairman of a separate depart- 
ment of psychology, which will be withdrawn 
from its present connection with the department 
of philosophy. 


JOSEPH SWAIN 


JOsEePH Swaln, ex-president of Swarthmore 
College, died at Swarthmore on May 19, 1927. 
Dr. Swain was one of the most esteemed of the 
“Old Guard” at Stanford, coming here at the 
beginning and holding the chair of mathematics 
from 1891 to 1893. From Stanford he went to 
the University of Indiana as president. After 
nine successful years at Bloomington, he became 
president of Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, 
in 1902. After twenty years’ service he retired 
on account of ill health and was succeeded by 
Dr. Frank A. Aydelotte, a student of his both 
in Indiana and at Swarthmore. 

Dr. Swain was born on a farm at Pendleton, 
Indiana, in 1857. He graduated from Indiana 
University in 1883, becoming instructor in 
biology under Dr. Jordan; and later, after a 
period of study in Edinburgh, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics. At the opening of Stan- 
ford in 1891 he was its professor of mathe- 
matics. As a teacher he was much appreciated 
by his students and colleagues. 

Dr. Swain was a man of great physical 
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strength, six feet four inches in height and well 
proportioned, being the mainstay, as first base, 
of the faculty baseball team of the pioneer 
years. 

In his early days as biologist, he was author 
of several important papers on fishes, some of 
them in cooperation with Dr. Jordan. He took 
an active part in the river explorations of the 
Fish Commission, especially those of Missouri 
and the Ozark region. He made two or three 
trips to Europe with groups of students. For 
many years he was one of the most active 
members of the National Education Association, 
of which he became president in 1913. He was 
also president of the National Council of Re- 
ligious Education, and a trustee of the World 
Peace Foundation. He was a member of the 
Society of Friends and a life-long opponent 
to war. His wife, Frances Morgan Swain, sur- 
vives him. He left no children. 

Davin Starr JORDAN 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PrEsIDENT J. C. Brown, of the State Teach- 
ers College of St. Cloud, Minnesota, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College at De Kalb, Illinois. 
President Brown was elected to the presidency 
at St. Cloud in 1916. 


Dr. RatpH Dorn HeErzeE will be inaugurated 
tenth president of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege during the commencement exercises on Tues- 
day morning, June 14. 


THE Rockefeller Foundation has elected to 
membership on its board of trustees Herbert S. 
Hadley, chancellor of Washington University; 
Dr. David L. Edsall, dean of the Harvard Med- 
ical School, and Dr. George H. Whipple, dean 
of the school of medicine and dentistry of the 
University of Rochester. 


THE University of Rome will confer the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of letters upon Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, next month at a special sitting of 
the faculty of the university. The doctorate of 
political sciences will be conferred upon Pro- 
fessor John Lawrence Gehrig, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
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conferred by Wesleyan University upon Presi- 
dent George D. Olds, of Amherst College, on 
May 27 at the convocation exercises in Memorial 
Chapel. President Olds was presented to Presi- 
dent James L. McConaughy by Dean Frank W. 
Nicholson. The speakers of the occasion were 
President Olds and President Harry A. Garfield, 
of Williams College. In conferring the degree 
President McConaughy said: “George Daniel 
Olds, scholarly mathematician, for forty years 
a leader among your colleagues, inspiring 
teacher, affectionately called by your first name 
by many student generations at Amherst; dem- 
onstrator of the theorem that three-score years 
and ten need not mark the limits of a man’s 
usefulness; president of a great college, near us 
geographically, like us in ideals, ahead of us in 
accomplishments.” 


THE degree of Litt.D. was conferred on Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, 
at the convocation exercises of McMaster Uni- 
versity at which he delivered the address. 


A DEGREE of doctor of Hebrew literature was 
conferred in absentia upon Professor George 
Foot Moore, of Harvard University, by the 
Jewish Institute of Religion at its second com- 
mencement exercises. The degree is said to be 
the first conferred on a non-Jew by a Jewish 
theological seminary. Professor Moore is author 
of a recent authoritative work on Judaism. 


Proressor Henry SoLon Graves, provost of 
Yale University and dean of the School of For- 
estry, has resigned his position as provost and 
will in the future devote his entire time to his 
work in connection with the School of Forestry. 


Dr. E. D. KOHLSTEDT, president of Dakota 
Wesleyan University, at Mitchell, S. D., has 
resigned to accept the secretaryship of the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church, with offices in Philadelphia. 


Dr. U. S. Smiru, president of Iowa Wesleyan 
College, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, handed his 
resignation to the board of trustees, who met in 
a special session on May 12. The resignation is 
to take effect July 10. Dr. Smith began his 
work as president in 1919. 


Dr. Georce B. Epwarps, professor of inter- 
national finance at New York University, will 
succeed Dr. Frederick B. Robinson as dean of 
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the school of business and head of the depart- 
ment of economies of the College of the City of 
New York, both posts having been left open 
when Dr. Robinson became president of the col- 
lege. 

Dean Raymonp A. Kent, of Northwestern 
University, has declined the invitation to become 
president of Wichita College, Kansas. 


PresipeNtT Emeritus Georce D. Ops, of 
Amherst College, has been made honorary 
president for life of the class of 1927. 


THe George Washington University Chapter 
of Pi Delta Epsilon, which also has a chapter 
in Lafayette College, recently passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: Whereas, the resignation of 
Dr. William Mather Lewis, as president of 
George Washington University, has been ac- 
cepted by the Board of Trustees, and Whereas, 
Dr. Lewis will soon leave to assume the presi- 
dency of Lafayette College at Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, Be it Resolved, that the George Wash- 
ington University Chapter of Pi Delta Epsilon, 
national honorary collegiate journalism frater- 
nity, expresses its deepest regret at the loss of 
Dr. Lewis through his resignation, and Be it 
Resolved, that the best wishes of the George 
Washington University chapter shall go with 
him in his work. 


Proressor Cart F. Huta, of the department 
of history of the University of Chicago, has 
been made dean of University College. 


Proressor JOHN KEATING has been appointed 
temporary president of Western State College 
at Gunnison, Colorado. He takes the place of 
Dr. Samuel Quigley, who has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence. 


Dr. P. W. Z1MMERMAN, associate dean of the 
College of Agriculture at the University of 
Maryland, has tendered his resignation to 
President Raymond Allen Pearson to accept an 
appointment as plant physiologist of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute of Plant Research at 
Yonkers, N. Y. He will take up this work on 
September 1. 


Dr. W. B. Nance, president of Soochow 
University, China, since 1922, has recently re- 
signed the presidency, to take effect when a 
Chinese successor can be secured. 
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Proressor H. Srvuart-Jones, Camden pro- 
fessor of ancient history in the University of 
Oxford, has been appointed principal of the 
University College of Wales; Professor C. A. 
Edwards, of the department of metallurgy and 
acting principal of University College, Swansea, 
has been elected principal, and Dr. William 
Thomas, of the University of Aberdeen, has 
been appointed principal of Denbighshire Tech- 
nical Institute, Wrexham, North Wales. 


Dr. Joun R. Cuark, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has been appointed associate 
professor of education in New York University, 
and Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher has been ap- 
pointed professor of educational sociology. 


Tue following recent appointments in the 
school of education have betn announced by the 
Pennsylvania State College: Dr. Charles C. 
Peters, of Ohio Wesleyan University, this year 
visiting professor in the University of Miami, 
professor of education and director of educa- 
tional research; Mr. Leo R. DeLong, of Gettys- 
burg College, formerly assistant superintendent 
of Ithaca, N. Y., publie schools, assistant pro- 
fessor of education and assistant director of 
teacher training extension for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania; Miss Mary Jane Wyland, for twelve 
years city superintendent of Harlan, Iowa, 
schools and for five summers instructor in the 
Iowa State Teachers College, assistant professor 
of education in the extension staff, and Miss N. 
Maude Vedder, recently of the University of 
Nebraska and now a graduate student in the 
University of Chicago, assistant professor of 
home economics. 

Dr. AntToN De Haas, lecturer on foreign 
trade at Harvard University, has been appointed 
professor of foreign trade in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 


Witiiam Joun Cooper, California state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, has sub- 
mitted appointments to presidencies of State 
Teachers Colleges for the ensuing fiscal year as 
follows: Chico State Teachers College, C. M. 
Osenbaugh, incumbent. Fresno State Teachers 
College, sueceeding C. L. McLane (resigning as 
of June 30, 1927), Frank W. Thomas, Ph.D., 
present professor of education and vice-presi- 
dent of the college. Humboldt State Teachers 
College, Ralph W. Swetman, incumbent. San 
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Diego State Teachers College, Edward L. Hardy, 
incumbent. San Francisco State Teachers Col- 
lege, Archibald B. Anderson, at present acting 
president. San José State Teachers College, 
Thomas W. MacQuarrie, Ph.D., now professor 
of education and director of the Metropolitan 
College, University of Southern California. 
Santa Barbara Teachers College, Clarence J. 
Phelps, incumbent. 


CiaupE M. Henry, of Redfield, S. D., has 
been appointed a member of the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education by President Coolidge. 
He succeeds Calvin F. MeIntosh, of Indiana, 
who recently resigned. 


Dr. Frep S. SHepperd, superintendent of 
schools of Passaic, N. J., was elected president 
of the New Jersey State Council of Education 
at its recent meeting in Newark. 


Dr. Howarp Piiussury, deputy superinten- 
dent of education at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Pelham, 
N. Y., at a salary of $10,500. 


Joun W. Lewis, who has been acting director 
of business management of the public schools of 
Baltimore, has been appointed permanently to 
the position at a salary of $5,000 a year. Mr. 
Lewis will be succeeded in his former position 
of director of night schools, Americanization 
and attendance by Principal Martin M. Hihn. 


Lewis CoaTH has been appointed president, 
and John A. English, vice-president, of the Chi- 
cago School Board, thus giving Mayor Thomp- 
son control of the board. 


GOVERNOR PAULEN has appointed as members 
of the Kansas State Board of Education for the 
two-year term expiring April, 1929, Superin- 
tendent C. E. St. John, Arkansas City; County 
Superintendent Eph Voorhees, Leavenworth 
County; County Superintendent Olive M. 
Thompson, Wyandotte County. These members 
replace on the State Board of Education 
Superintendent W. S. Heusner, Salina; County 
Superintendent Ada Smith, Atchison County; 
County Superintendent Anna Ebeling, Doni- 
phan County, who were appointed as members 
of the State Board of Education by Governor 
Paulen in April, 1925. 


GOVERNOR Frep W. GREEN, of Michigan, has 
appointed the following commission to deter- 
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mine how the colleges and normal schools ean be 
brought into closer relationship, with a view 
to eliminating duplication of courses: Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Little, University of Michigan, chair- 
man; President W. O. Hotchkiss, Michigan Col- 
lege of Mines; President K. L. Butterfield, 
Michigan State College; President D. B. Waldo, 
Western State Normal School; W. L. Coffey, 
superintendent of public instruction; Super- 
intendent Frank Cody, Detroit, State Board of 
Education, and W. H. Sawyer, member of the 
University Board of Regents. 


Dr. Guy E. SNavety, president of the Bir- 
mingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, was elected president of Kappa Phi 
Kappa, national educational fraternity, at the 
fourth annual convention held recently in 
Gettysburg. 


At the recent annual conference of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, held at 
the University of North Carolina, the following 
officers were elected to serve during next year: 
President, J. A. Moyer, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education; Vice-president, A. H. 
Yoder, University of North Dakota; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. S. Bittner, Indiana University; 
Executive Committee, C. H. Stumberg, Loui- 
siana State University, and E. H. Lauer, State 
University of Iowa. 


At the annual meeting of the New England 
Vocational Guidance Association officers for the 
coming year were elected as follows: Herbert 
A. Dallas, president; Miss Rebecca Anslow, 
treasurer; Thomas D. Ginn, secretary; G. Ed- 
gar Folk, Stockton Raymond, Miss Rebecca 
Anslow and W. E. Wall, executive committee. 


Joun I. HituMan has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association. 


Proressor Water S. Hunter, of Clark 
University, and Professor Donald A. Laird, of 
Colgate University, will teach in the depart- 
ment of psychology of the summer session at 
Northwestern University. 


Proressor J. J. B. MorGan, of Northwestern 
University, will teach in the department of psy- 
chology at Columbia University during the 
coming summer. 
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Proressor A. R. GuLLILanp, of. Northwestern 
University, will teach in the department of psy- 
chology at the University of Oregon during the 
coming summer. 


During the fortnight from June 7 to 21, 
Professor Harry D. Kitson, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will lecture at Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College and the Colorado 
Acricultural College at Fort Collins. Begin- 
ning on June 24, he will give a two weéeks’ in- 
tensive training course at the Y. M. C. A. sum- 
mer school at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Georce M. WILEY, assistant commissioner 
of education of New York State, will give 
courses in character education and school ad- 
ministration at the O. A. C. summer school. 


Proressor BenJAMIN R. ANpDREws, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, sailed on May 
28 for Europe, where he plans to collect mate- 
rial for a survey of thrift. 


ProressoR DaNnteEL Davip LUCKENBILL, of the 
department of Semitic languages and literature 
of the University of Chieago, is seriously ill of 
typhoid fever in London, where he went to con- 
tinue his work of producing an Assyrian dic- 
tionary at the British Museum. 


Dr. Henry F. Munro, superintendent of edu- 
cation of the Province of Nova Scotia, sailed 
from Quebee on May 14 for England. While 
in Europe Dr. Munro will visit Denmark for 
the purpose of examining the rural school sys- 
tem of that country. He will also investigate 
the Danish and Norwegian schemes for affores- 
tation, particularly the manner in which the 
schools participate in such work. Returning to 
England he will attend the Imperial Conference 
on Education which takes place in London from 
June 30 to July 8. 


Dr. James L. McConavuGuy, president of 
Wesleyan University, will make the commence- 
ment address at Northeastern University on 
June 20, 


Provost Henry S. Graves, of Yale Univer- 
sity, will give the commencement address on 
June 11 at the Connecticut Agricultural College. 


Proressor C. H. Vantyne, head of the de- 
partment of history in the University of Michi- 
gan, delivered in May the Watson chair lec- 
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tures in the Moses Chamber in the House of 
Lords. The general subject of the course is 
“British and American Rivalries in the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” The lectures are arranged by 
the Sulgrave Manor Board, and Lord Lee of 
Fareham, chairman of the board, presided. The 
American Ambassador and Sir George Watson 
were among those present at the first lecture. 


Proressor ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, of Har- 
vard University, dedicated on May 23 a memorial 
tablet which he recently presented to Wellesley in 
memory of his wife, Mary Putnam Hart, of the 
class of 1882. President Ellen F. Pendleton, 
Dean Edith S. Tufts and several members of 
the faculty were present at the ceremony, and 
members of Phi Sigma and Shakespeare Socie- 
ties were invited to attend, for Mrs. Hart was a 
member of both societies while at Wellesley. 

Ir is announced at the University of Cali- 
fornia that Mrs. Adelina Bunnell Elliott, of the 
class of 1893, is contemplating the placing of a 
marble chair in the Greek Theater in memory 
of her father, the late Professor George Wood- 
bury Bunnell, who served as assistant professor 
of ancient languages from 1872 to 1875, as pro- 
fessor of Greek languages and literature from 
1875 to 1893 and as professor of Greek, emer- 
itus, until his death, January 6, 1926. 

Epwarkp TwWICHELL Warz, president emeritus 
of Atlanta University, died at the age of fifty- 
three years at Los Angeles, Calif., on May 19. 


Dr. Isaac SaMvueL Harrex., of the depart- 
ment of history of New York University, Wash- 
ington Square College, died on May 17. 


Dr. Ernest ALBer, for more than twenty 
years professor of philosophy at Cornell Uni- 
versity, died on May 27. He was sixty-one years 
old and had been ill for several years. 


Dr. ALonzo Brown, founder of the Brown 
Preparatory School in Philadelphia, which last 
year celebrated its fifth anniversary, died on 
May 20, aged seventy-eight years. 


THERE were nearly two hundred in attendance 
at the second annual meeting of the Mid- 
western Experimental Psychologists, held at 
Northwestern University on May 13 and 14. 
On Friday afternoon several speakers con- 
tributed to a symposium on the different points 
of view in psychology and an ideal program 
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for experimental psychology. Friday evening 
Dean G. F. Arps, of Ohio State University, 
spoke on “A Need for a Revision of Experi- 
mental Psychology.” On Saturday morning a 
number of prepared papers were presented. 
These were followed in the afternoon by in- 
formal reports from the laboratories repre- 
sented. On Saturday evening, following a 
dinner, Professor Harvey Carr, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, spoke on “Teaching and Learn- 
ing.” A permanent organization was effected 
to be known as the Midwestern Psychological 
Association. Professor A. R. Gilliland, of 
Northwestern University, was elected the first 
president. The other members of the council 
are: Professor Clark Hull, of the University of 
Wiseonsin; Professor L. L. Thurstone, of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. C. N. Rexroad, of 
the Ohio State University, and Dr. Milton Met- 
fessel, of Iowa State University. Membership 
is open to members and associates of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. The meeting 
next year will be held at Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE offices of The English Journal, and with 
them those of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, are now at 6705 Yale Avenue, 
Chicago. In 1912 “desk room” was sufficient. 
Recently the greatly increased correspondence 
and the shipping facilities needed for the 
Council “Books for Home Reading,” “Plays for 
Schools and Colleges,” “Better Speech Year,” 
and the Clapp Report have crowded a three- 
room suite. The Journal’s “Chicago Practice 
Tests” made larger quarters necessary. Teach- 
ers of English visiting Chicago will be weleome 
at the new offices directly opposite the Normal 
Park Station of the Rock Island. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY has announced 
the completion of an agreement between the 
university trustees and the Cleveland Dry Nur- 
sery and Free Kindergarten Association, to take 
over teacher training, and the Cleveland Kinder- 
garten Primary Training School thus becomes a 
department of the university. Besides training 
students for nursery schools, for kindergartens 
and for first three grades, academic credit will 
be given for work accomplished and teaching 
certificates upon completion of prescribed 
courses, and credit allowed towards the degree 
of bachelor of education for those who wish to 
supplement their work with further study. 
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SEEKING to make chapel attendance “a privi- 
lege rather than a duty,” compulsory features 
are to be abolished at the University of Chicago 
for all except entering freshmen. 


THE House of the Florida Legislature passed 
on May 18 an anti-evolution bill making it un- 
lawful to teach in any public school in the state 
“any theory that denies the existence of God or 
the divine creation of man,” or to teach “in any 
way atheism or infidelity.” The vote was 67 
to 24. Violation of the provisions would be a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not to ex- 
ceed $100. The real fight on the bill is ex- 
pected to develop in the senate. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the discontinuance of the 
course in “civilian drill,” the compulsory alter- 
native to military training which was estab- 
lished last September, has been made at the 
College of the City of New York. The reason 
given for the discontinuance is that the hygiene 
department has reported that its facilities are 
inadequate to the task of providing accommo- 
dation for another freshman group. 


Some thirty students who are working part 
time while they attend the University of Wis- 
consin have taken the first steps toward form- 
ing a student labor union—the first of its kind 
in the United States. The students met with 
Professor Selig Perlman and H. M. Groves, of 
the department of economies, and William For- 
rest, of the Madison Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Groves set forth the purposes of a student 
labor union as “To increase the bargaining 
power of student employees, to gather and pub- 
lish valuable information about the economic 
conditions of students and to act as spokesman 
for the student workers.” 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PARENTS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

ScHoot anp Society has twice published 
classifications of the occupations of parents of 
the students in attendance at the Pennsylvania 
State College, once in 1914 and again in 1925. 
A similar study has been made for the current 
academic year. The distribution, in percen- 
tages for eight classes of occupations, and for 
the three years, follows: 
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Percentage 
Group 1914-15 1924-25 1926-27 
Industrial Sabina 18.04 20.22 20.40 
i ee ae 17.76 18.21 19.08 
Mercantile  ...ccccccx-- 21.50 16.63 18.61 
Agricultural ‘ 17.10 15.80 ~° 13.82 
Professional Re 11.49 11.06 11.42 
Clerical c 5.28 7.24 5.87 
Official ; ‘ 3.02 2.98 3.14 
Miscellaneous .............. 5.77 7.85 7.63 


The twelve leading occupations for each of 
the three years are as follows: 


1914-15 1924-25 1926-27 

(1) Farmers Farmers Farmers 

(2) Storekeep- S8torekeepers Storekeepers 
ers 

(3) Superinten- Superinten- Superinten- 
dents dents dents 

(4) R. R. em- R.R. employees R.R. employees 
ployees 

(5) Manufae- Laborers Contractors 
turers 

6) Salesmen Salesmen Salesmen 

(7) Physicians Clerks Miners 


(8) Contractors Manufacturers Laborers 


(9) Carpenters Physicians Manufacturers 
(10) Lawyers Carpenters Physicians 
(11) Ministers Contractors Engineers 
(12) Clerks Machinists Clerks 


The “industrial” group shows an increase of 
over 2 per cent. during the twelve-year period, 
a rather large increase, since numerically 2 per 
cent. of the present enrollment is the equiva- 
lent of a group of over seventy persons. No 
other group shows such a marked growth, al- 
though the “artisans” have increased 1.32 per 
cent. The “agricultural” group shows a de- 
cided decrease, changing from over 17 per cent. 
to less than 14, an actual loss of 3.28 per cent. 
If the group had maintained the same level as 
it oceupied in 1914, there would be 633 sons 
and daughters of farmers and other agricul- 
turists now attending The Pennsylvania State 
College instead of the 471 actually in attend- 
ance. 


The only other group to show a decrease is 
the “mereantile” group, which dropped 2.89 
per cent. The loss in these latter two groups, 
6.17 per cent., is nearly equalled by the in- 
crease in the “industrial” and “artisan” groups, 
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3.68 per cent., plus the increase in the miscel- 
laneous group, 1.96 per cent., or 5.64 per cent. 

The changes, with the exception of that 
within the “agricultural” group, show a marked 
increase in the attendance of students whose 
parents have occupations in the “ordinary” 
walks of life. 

Wiiuiam §. HorrmMan 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STaTE COLLEGE 





DISCUSSION 
LIKE PEAS IN A POD! 


“Go to the pea, thou sluggard, for it hath 
much of wisdom in its pod!” was neither Solo- 
mon nor Shakespeare, but just a lowly student 
after he had been “mentally gassed” by a homely 
illustration of a table variety. “As like as two 
peas in a pod” may offer food also for thought. 
But more of this later. 

Teachers themselves, when “taking” summer 
courses, feel impelled many times to “write 
back” asking that their “C” be made a B or A, 
as “C” means only fair and they “have always 
been A or B students”! For many years this 
professor has been pursuing mighty poor peda- 
gogy and violating egregiously “our instruction 
must relate school work to life’; “the experi- 
ences of the pupil must be made use of”; “from 
the concrete to the abstract,” et cetera. He had 
worn Matthew 25: 15 to a frazzle before he 
found that there are quite a lot of truisms in 
the great Book of Books which students do not 
bank much on. About three ten-hour days were 
wasted of the new-coming forty-hour week after 
the first mid-term and the second mid-term and 
the third mid-term and the other “mid-terms” 
tediously explaining to neophytic A B’s that 
after all Matthew knew what he was talking 
about and that long before “standardized” or 
“objective” tests were the vogue. The theoretic, 
abstract method of “listen to what I say’’ in- 
junction concerning “some with ten talents and 
some with one” simply does not set, it refuses 
to take hold, the patients are immune. 

A bright idea occurred from the kitchen labo- 
ratory! For something less than one ninety- 


1 Dedicated, with feeling, to conscientious pro- 
fessors who attempt to convince students that some 
are not ‘‘A’s,’’ 
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eight just fifty-four pea pods were lugged from 
market and prepared for the electric range with 
the following scores for “peaness” : 


Pods 
1 
4 


Number of peas 


Total 54 pods 

Why not quit quoting the Bible and let the 
pea pods convince the student? Why not 
“couple up the materials of daily life’ with 
the “school work’? 

In the meantime, to better Sherlock Holmes 
the job, the instructor saw to it that, during the 
first week of his classes for the term, a six-word 
spelling test, a silent reading test and a memory 
recall test for a dictated unrelated word list of 
ten words were set and scores obtained. And 
then the day came for trying out the new toy, 
the “true-false” test, the old, much maligned, 
“who, when, where” style of examination of a 
few years ago! Ten true and ten false exercises 
were posted and eight minutes allowed. The 
score formula, to obviate the 50-50 guessing 
element, was “rights minus wrongs,” disregard- 
ing omissions. The following table was entered 
on the right side of the classroom board (the 
table for peas above on the left) : 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 


Frequency 


Total 73 students 
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The results in memory recall, spelling and 
silent reading were entered between the two 
above tables: 


Memory recall Spelling 


Word Frequency Words correct Frequency 
O nen 1 © .cnnsienin~ tse 


19 
14 


© snes 


ao of Ww IS 


Total 73 students Total 73 students 


MONROE SILENT READING TEstT III—Form 2 
Rate Comprehension 
Seore Number Score Number 
141-150 16 60 — 69.9 ...... 4 
131-140 17 50 - 59.9 18 
121-130 16 45 — 49.9 ..... 8 
x 40-449... 
106 — 110 17 35 — 39.9 ...... 
x 30 - 34.9 
86— 90 5 27 — 29.9 
Total 71 students 24 — 26.9...... 
21 -23.9.. 


Total 71 students 

A combination of the “Socratic and heuristic,” 
as well as the lecture, method was followed from 
here on. 

“What does the first table tell us?” 

“The first table is about peas.” 

“Is there any suggestion about the 57 varie- 
ties ?” 

“Yes, one pod had only one pea in it, while 
sixteen had five peas and four had eight or 
nine.” 

“Who is responsible for peas in pods?” 

“God and Luther Burbank.” 

“Well, since you mention Burbank, where 
would he likely throw the first five or ten pods 
if he were to judge of their work in producing 


peas ?” 

“They would probably go in the dump.” 

“T wish the class would ‘hold’ that ‘dump’ 
metaphor for awhile—You will recall a spelling 
test, the first day or two of the term? Take 
out your pencil—each one spell his first name. 


Did any one spell it incorrectly?” The class 
admitted that no one had done so. 


“Spell ‘Syzygy’ (a term used in astronomy). 
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When I write the word on the board raise hands 
for those who spelled it correctly.” (No hands.) 

“What is your judgment about the second 
method of testing spelling ability?” The class 
was unanimously of the opinion that it was en- 
tirely too difficult. 

“What do you think of the first method ?” 

There was about the same unanimity that it 
was a first-rate method, as by the following: 
“We could make some decent grades”; “We 
wouldn’t have to work much”; “We could have 
time for our activities,” ete. 

“What do you think about a test in which all 
either make a perfect score or nothing?” The 
consensus of opinion was that a test to be a fair 
test should be somewhere between “too easy” 
and hard.” The instructor continued: 
“Just so. Any course worthy of giving or 
worthy of taking should be on such a plane of 
dignity and difficulty that the strongest and 
most capable student will be taxed. If this eri- 


“too 


terion is set, the Creator has done for us just 
what He has done for peas in pods.” 

The distribution of seores in the true-false 
test was “developed” in the same manner as 
the illustration of the peas when this question 


was asked: 

“Well, Professor, what do you consider a 
satisfactory score in this true-false test?” 

“I do not know. Nor am I concerned primar- 
ily in just what constitutes a ‘satisfactory score.’ 
Let me ask you—What do you consider a satis- 
factory pod of peas?” The student confessed 
that this might be somewhat relative. 

“If, however, you should ask me how grades 
might be aecorded on such a test, I should be 
compelled to follow the same rule that Burbank 
would follow with peas. The three or four 
pods at the top would take the blue ribbon; 
the three students with an eighteen score (nine- 
teen rights) would be the ‘eum laudas.’ The 
four or five pods at the bottom would have to 
go ‘into the dump’; the four or five students 
with no or little seores would have to ask them- 
selves why they were ‘taking the course’ and as 
about five peas seemed to be the average for a 
pod, so would the thirty-nine students at the 
ten, twelve and fourteen scores be accorded 
the C’s.” 

Moral: Since the above exercise was set the 
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questions regarding “my grade” have very per- 
ceptibly fallen off. 

In all the above, the writer by no manner 
of means wishes to convey the impression that 
memoriter type tests are in his judgment the 
“distribution” and that Some One Else besides 
best tests. The purpose primarily was to show 
Luther Burbank has had a hand in fashioning 
“grades.” 

Cyrus D. Meap 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





QUOTATIONS 


THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC 
PLAYGROUNDS 

WHALE statistics are generally dull and often 
repellent, some figures because of the story they 
tell are positively eloquent. Of this latter kind 
are those given in the 1926 Year Book of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America just issued, its publication being most 
timely now with the beginning of outdoor recrea- 
tion activities near at hand. 

The revelations that these figures give of the 
rapid growth of the playground movement and 
of the wide increase in the variety of recrea- 
tional activities in American cities are aston- 
ishing. If one keeps in thought the manifold 
benefits of these outdoor play fields directly to 
the youth of the land and indirectly to the 
whole people, the figures become vividly illu- 
minating and uplifting. Here are some of them: 

In 1926, 758 cities spent for public recreation 
$19,202,123. 

The teams of young men and boys which 
played league games in baseball, playground 
ball, football, soecer, basketball, quoits, volley 
ball, bowling and miscellaneous games num- 
bered 48,000. In 1925 there were 37,000 teams, 
in 1924 only 33,000. 

The leagues that took part in these games 
totaled 7,216, the players who were in_ these 
leagues 632,350 and the spectators who saw the 
games 22,000,000. 

The total of 790 cities reported organized 
recreation. There were only 748 of these cities 
in 1925. 

Separate recreation areas to the total of 10,- 
123 are reported for 1926, a gain of 1,515 over 
1925. 











—— 
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Tennis courts in 1926 numbered 6,254, a gain 
over the year before of one court a day. 

New playgrounds to the number of 558 and 
158 baseball fields were laid out in outlying city 
districts to make up for the decrease in vacant 
city lots. 

The gain in trained leadership, an important 
feature of playground management, has been 
particularly striking in recent years. In 1921 
the cities that had all-year leadership numbered 
191. In 1926 the number had arisen to 343. 
Including summer workers, the persons em- 
ployed on playgrounds in 1926 numbered 17,- 
090 in 758 cities. In 1926 there were 5,073 em- 
ployed workers enrolled in training classes. In 
1921 there were only 1,580. 

The sum of $19,202,123 is a large one, even 
in these days of enormous expenditures. Yet, 
when it is realized that the use of these millions 
of dollars enabled 632,350 youths to engage in 
clean outdoor sports under proper supervision 
and with rules of fair play governing the com- 
petitions, the investment will seem to be a wise 
one. The value of the sports thus provided is 
beyond all computation to the young folk who 
engage in them. The smaller children who use 
the playgrounds are kept from the streets and 
thus removed from the growing dangers from 
motor traffic as well as from influences to which 
they should not be subjected. The older youths 
reap the values that come from exercise in the 
open air under the spur of competition, with 
training in skill and alertness and with con- 
stant reminders of the absolute necessity of fair 
play in all their contests. 

Who can measure the return in value from 
the money spent to the parents and friends of 
the players, who form the vast army of spec- 
tators of the games disclosed in the Year Book 
reports? The 22,000,000 who in 1926 watched 
the friendly competitions on the playgrounds 
seattered all over the country numbered more 
than all the people in the great state of New 
York and New England with a state or two 
added. The beneficial influences of the games 
on this huge number of watchers is not confined 
to the moments of the competitions but extends 
to the preparations for them and to the turning 
of attention and interest away from less advan- 
tageous things. Indeed, all the aspects of the 
growth of the public playground movement are 
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encouraging for the country’s future.—The 
Christian Science Monitor. 





REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
COOPERATION OF SCHOOLS 
AND MUSEUMS 


A JOINT committee on school-museum rela- 
tions, appointed by the National Education As- 
sociation and The American Association of 
Museums to make plans for better cooperation 
between the schools and museums of our coun- 
try, has drafted the following recommendations. 
They have been adopted by both the National 
Education Association and The American As- 
sociation of Museums in their annual meeting. 


1. The schools and the museums should cooper- 
ate to enrich progressively the intellectual, cultural 
and emotional life of the people. 

2. Such enrichment will come to the individual 
as the result of experiences with Nature at first 
hand, with works of art, with museum specimens 
and with other original objects having human in- 
terest. 

3. The schools should lead in placing emphasis 
on nature study in the great outdoor museum, 
where everything is alive. To promote such activ- 
ity provision should be made for generous school 
gardens, for public parks within walking distance 
of every school building, and for free transporta- 
tien to some observational area. 

4. These primary experiences should be supple- 
mented by contact with the material gathered in 
museums of science, art, history and industry, 
whose contents should be placed freely at the ser- 
vice of the public schools. 

5. The schools should make use of this material 
to the fullest possible extent. 

6. To promote such mutual service, normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges should train their 
students in observation and exposition, through 
excursions into the open, and trips to the museums, 
and give them systematic training in using mu- 
seum materials. 

7. The expenses of providing the materials, re- 
quired for observation and for circulating and 
keeping in proper condition the traveling materials, 
should be shared between the museums and the 
boards of education, upon some mutually satisfac- 
tory basis. 

8. A representative of the schools should be 
selected to cooperate with the supervisors and 
teachers and with the museum authorities in select- 
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ing the loan material. He should also be charged 
with the responsibility of assembling, caring for 
and circulating from a distributing center all the 
material supplied by the museums. 

9, Cireulating material should not be considered 
as an adequate substitute for occasional visits to 
the central museums. Pupils should visit museums 
to receive instruction in subjects to be illustrated 
by materials which can not be put in circulation 
and to become acquainted with the great educa- 
tional institutions other than their schools. 

10. Wherever public museums are not estab- 
lished, steps should be taken to open school mu- 
seums or children’s museums. 

10-b. Wherever this can not be done, local, 
county, or state school boards should provide for 
carrying on visual education by the best available 
means. 

11. At the present time, available material for 
visual education throughout the United States is 
inadequate. The joint committee of the National 
Edueation Association and The American Associa- 
tion of Museums shovld be instructed to secure 
the cooperation of the museums and of American 
publishing houses to supply as much as they can 
of what the schools need. 

Some of the material may be summarized briefly 
as follows: 

(a) Aetual objects, such as mammals, birds, in- 
sects, specimens of sea life, food products, tree 
products, materials for clothing, materials for shel- 
ter, raw materials in the different stages of manu- 
facture, ete., actual specimens from the fields of 
biology, geology, mineralogy, botany, anthropology 
and the other various branches of science. 

(b) Lists of available educational films and 
slides showing growing and moving things, his- 
torical events, and industrial processes, in short, 
the activities of nature and men, 

(¢) Faesimile reproductions of historical docu- 
ments, pictures and objects in the historica] mu- 
seums of the country, of special value in the teach- 
ing of American history and literature. 

(d) Reproductions in color of the finest pic- 
tures, textiles and other decorative material in 
American museums, 

(e) Reprints of illustrations in black and white 
and color from the best work of artists modern 
and ancient. 

(f) Photographs of the finest sculpture, the 
finest arehitecture, and the finest handicraft pro- 
duced in the United States and in other countries. 

(g) Reproductions in color of the finest mural 
decorations in American buildings, and elsewhere. 

(h) Illustrations of the finest products of Amer- 
iean industry. 
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(i) Pamphlets made up of sample pages of the 
finest work of American designers and printers. 

(j) Photographs and reproductions in color of 
objects in Natural History Museums having un- 
usual cultural values. 

(k) Illustrated pamphlets descriptive of the 
scenery, institutions, occupations, and resources 
of cities and countries, such as are published by 
boards of trade. 

12. A joint committee of The American Asso- 
ciation of Museums and of the National Educa- 
tion Association should be appointed to secure a 
prominent place for the discussion of visual edu- 
cation upon the program of every county, state 
and national gathering of public school teachers 
and museum workers. 

13. Representatives of The American Associa- 
tion of Museums and of the National Education 
Association should endeavor to secure the appoint- 
ment of local committees in every school district 
in the United States to promote an interest in 
visual education, and to secure means for its de- 
velopment. 


Jornt COMMITTEE ON ScHOOL MUSEUM 
RELATIONS 


Henry Turner Bailey, Chairman, Director, 
Cleveland School of Art. 

Otto F. Ege, Head, Teacher Training Dept., 
Cleveland School of Art. 

George William Eggers, Museum of Art, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Florence Holbrook, Principal, 4429 Green- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Jessie E. La Salle, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Clifford J. Seott, Supt. of Schools, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal, South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. 

Mr. Carl G. Rathmann, Chairman, Director 
of Education Museum of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. 8. A. Barrett, Director, Milwaukee Pub- 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A COMPARISON OF TWO METHODS OF 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION?! 

THis study was undertaken to determine 
measurable differences of achievement in ele- 
mentary psychology as a result of two different 
methods of instruction, the lecture-conference 
method and the “individualized” method, which 
were conducted at the State University of Iowa 
during the academic year 1925-26. The details 
of the respective methods differed radically in 
many respects. The degree of control extended 
to the following factors: 


(1) Each method was used to give instruction 
for & six semester hour course extending 
over the same period of time, one aca- 
demic year. 

(2) The same libraries, laboratories and general 
equipment were available. 

(3) Throughout the year the instructors of each 
method were unaware of the fact that the 
results of their teachings would be com- 
pared. Normal conditions, rather than a 
spirit of competitive rivalry, were thus 
maintained. 

(4) The aim of the methods was common. 

(5) ‘The course content of each method was 
selected from the same general field with 
a view of best developing the common 
aim. The same basic texts were used. 

(6) In this study students of comparable scho- 
lastic ability were selected to represent 
each method. 

(7) An objective test, constructed by a disin- 
terested authority in the field, was sub- 
mitted to the students of each method. 

(8) The conditions under which the test was 
given were uniform. 


Scores made on an objective test over the 
general field of elementary psychology were 
accepted as the criterion for achievement in 
psychology. The differences in scores made by 


1 This study was directed by F. B. Knight, State 
University of Iowa. J. E. Bathurst, of the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration, Washington, 
D. C., directed the statistical treatment of the data. 
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comparable students of the two methods of in- 
struction were accepted as the criterion of dif- 
ferences in achievement as a result of the two 
methods. 

Since there is no consensus of authoritative 
opinion in regard to whether ratings in com- 
petitive intelligence tests or class grades is the 
better index of scholastic ability of a student, 
the selection of comparable students represent- 
ing each method of instruction was made in 
three ways, by pairing students of the two 
methods on the basis of (1) grade points made 
during the first collegiate year; (2) comparable 
percentile rankings attained in the freshman 
entrance examinations, and (3) combined per- 
centile rankings and grade points when con- 
verted into comparable scores. 

The grade points forming a basis for select- 
ing students of comparable scholastic ability 
were those customarily awarded by the State 
University of Iowa for class grades. The num- 
ber of points granted for each semester grade 
are as follows: 


BAS wisdislenitbienirniinit 4 points Incomplete... 0 point 
ae 3 points Conditioned... -1 point 
CC ecismrrneene 2 POints Failed ....... —2 points 
D es 


The freshman entrance examination as given 
at the State University of Iowa _ ineluded 
“Thorndike’s intelligence examination for high- 
school graduates,” Part I, Form B, the “Iowa 
comprehension test,” D-2, and the “Iowa high- 
school content examination,” Form B. 

The psychological test? used to obtain the eri- 
terional scores was entirely objective. Its 
validity was based on the authority of the de- 
viser of the test. The statistical reliability of 
the test was computed by the Pearson-product- 
moment method of correlation? combined with 
the application of Browns formula. The co- 
efficient of reliability was found to be .7204. 
This coefficient could be raised to .90 by length- 
ening the test to about three times the number 
of items. 

The test was included in the final examination 


2 Devised by H. H. Remmers, Purdue University. 

2 Rugg, H. O., ‘‘Statistical Methods applied to 
Education,’’ Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1917, p. 219. 

4 Garrett, H. E., ‘‘Statistics in Psychology and 
Education,’’ Longmans, Green & Co., 1926, p. 269. 
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form given to the students at the end of the 
second semester. The pages comprising the test 
under experimentation were separated from the 
complete form at the end of the examination 
and graded. A comparison and interpretation 
of the grades made by the students representing 
the two methods of instruction was then made. 


A DescripTION OF THE Two Mernuops or In- 
STRUCTION THAT WERE COMPARED IN 
Tus Srupy 


The Lecture-Conference Method Instruction 


The regular classes in elementary psychology 
at the State University of Iowa were conducted 
by the lecture-conference method. The primary 
aim of the course, as established by the head of 
the department of philosophy and psychology, 
was to train the student in the observation and 
explanation of mental facts. The course con- 
tent material, consisting of lectures, individual 
experiments, class demonstrations, required 
readings, as well as suggestions for optional 
readings, was selected with the view of enabling 
the individual student to realize this aim as 
effectively and as economically as possible. The 
work of the year was divided into six weeks’ 
periods. At the beginning of each six weeks 
the students were given mimeographed sheets 
announcing the lectures, the required prepara- 
tions and the suggested readings for the par- 
ticular period. 

In accordance with the lecture-conference 
plan the students, numbering approximately 
five hundred, met twice each week in a large 
auditorium for a one-hour lecture, which was 
customarily delivered by the regular staff lec- 
turer. Lectures by specialists were interspersed 
when the course material extended to specialized 
fields. 

Once each week the students, sectioned into 
groups of twenty to twenty-five each, met for 
conference over the work covered during the 
week. The method of conducting these hours 
varied with the particular group personnel, but 
in general it maintained the commonly accepted 
techniques of the class-diseussion or class- 
recitation. The students were required to make 
a two-hour preparation for the lectures and for 
the conference periods, to outline the readings 
and to take notes on the lectures. Individual 
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experiments were assigned freely as required 
preparations and class demonstrations often 
supplemented the lectures. Written exercises 
and reports on experiments, when included in 
the work of the week, were submitted to the 
instructors in charge of the conferences, who 
checked and returned them to the students. 

The sectioning of the students for the con- 
ference groups was based on the ability of the 
students as predicted by their percentile rank- 
ings in the freshman entrance examination and 
by the grades made during their first collegiate 
year. Three levels of ability were recognized, 
which were commonly designated as the high, 
the middle and the low sections. The original 
sectioning was tentative and subject to read- 
justment on the basis of achievement at the end 
of each six weeks’ period throughout the school 
year. As far as was administratively possible 
the three levels of sections were conducted at 
the same hours, thus giving complete flexibility 
for sectional readjustment at any time without 
involving a conflict with any student’s regular 
schedule of courses. 

At the end of each six weeks the students 
were tested objectively over the work covered 
in the particular period and at the end of each 
semester an examination over the work of the 
entire semester was given. 


The Individualized Method of Instruction 


The outstanding features of the individualized 
method were the provisions for directing study, 
for supervising study and for offering the indi- 
vidual student opportunity to receive help com- 
patible with his particular needs. Compulsory 
lecture attendance and customary recitations 
were eliminated in this method. 

A large room, equipped with tables and 
chairs, apparatus for experimentation and a 
well-stocked library, was kept open from eight 
to twelve three days each week. Each student 
was required to study in this room for two 
hours at each scheduled meeting of the class. 

The work of the year was divided into units 
of approximately one month each. At the 
beginning of each month, the student was given 
an outline for the work of that unit. This 
material included references to the required 
readings, to additional suggested readings, and 
a skeletal outline of the required reading desig- 
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nating the major points and showing the rela- 
tionship of subsidiary points. The outlines 
were intended to direct the student in his study. 
With the assignment of the work at hand each 
student was allowed to work at his own rate 
and to some extent, according to his own inter- 
ests. He was privileged to move about the 
room, to speak to classmates, to ask questions 
of the instructor in charge and to go to depart- 
mental libraries for reference work. For more 
detailed explanations and discussions on any 
topic he was permitted to attend voluntary con- 
ferences that were conducted in an adjoining 
room during the study periods. 

The student entered into informal conversa- 
tion with the instructor and the instructor 
sought out the individual student to give en- 
couragement and guidance. Work habits of the 
students were studied and suggestions for im- 
provements Al- 
though great freedom was given to the students 
in apportioning their time, dawdling study 
habits were rigorously prohibited. Habits of 
unnecessarily detailed note-taking, inexcusably 


were made when possible. 


long “warming up” periods, dissipation of 
effort, readiness to attend to distractions, gen- 
eral restlessness and endless other habits of 
inefliciency were checked by the instructor and 
the students were held to a strenuous program 
of concentrated study for the full two hours of 
each scheduled meeting of the class. 

Each worked The 
superior student was not held in leash or hin- 
dered by an inferior student. The slow student 


was allowed to proceed at his own rate with 


student independently. 


the amount of guidance necessary in his par- 
He was not required to keep a 
When a student was 


ticular case. 
pace beyond his ability. 
ready to perform an experiment he procured 
the necessary apparatus and proceeded. He 
usually compared his results with those of his 
classmates. Divergent conclusions frequently 
resulted in a repetition of the experimentation 
for verification. 

Two or three demonstrations of experiments 
requiring special apparatus were made by the 
instructor before the class as a whole. At all 
other times, after a few preliminary remarks 
made on the opening day, the instructor re- 
frained from addressing the class. Necessary 


were made on a _ blackboard. 


announcements 
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Objective examinations were given at the end 
of each month and at the end of each semester. 
All preparations for the materialization of this 
method as well as changes in the experimental 
development of the method were directed toward 
making the individual rather than the class the 
educative unit. 

Since the technique of the individualized 
method was directed toward realizing the aim 
of the course, a measurement of the results 
might be considered a measurement of the tech- 
nique, and a comparison of the results of the 
individualized method with the results of the 
lecture-conference method might be considered 
a measure of the relative effectiveness of the 
two methods. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


The following table gives a schematic presen- 
tation of the mean scores on the psychology test 
for the two methods of instruction: 
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Grade points... 66.67 67.08 41 .826 .469 
Percentile qt 
rankings 57.03 66.92 “4 hy 755 145 
Combined 
grade points 
percentile 
rankings 65.73 67.46 1.73 .687 2.519 


In not any of the three cases are the probable 
error units significant. This may be interpreted 
as showing that as far as the mean psychology 
test scores of the lecture-conference and of the 
individualized method of instruction are con- 
cerned, if differences in the relative effectiveness 
of the two methods do exist they exist in such 
small amounts that this particular study is 
unable to find them. 

The conclusion that these two methods of 
instruction are of equal effectiveness in teaching 
elementary psychology seems to be warranted 
by the results of this experiment. 

Norma V. SCHEIDEMANN 

Des MOINES UNIVERSITY 











